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EDITORIAL 


A PLEA FOR POISE 


We are not conscious of acquaintance with any weak-kneed 
and half-hearted patriots in our current national emergency. 
They doubtless exist but we do not know who they are, nor 
where they are. But we do know some patriots whom we think 
to be better poised than some other patriots whom we also know. 
Our obligation is to win the war. But war is a distorter of vis- 
ion, a perverter of logic, an inverter of ethics. The vision of the 
ill-poised stops with the final victorious issue at arms. The 
poised patriot knows that victory at any price may indeed evolve 
into ultimate defeat. The ill-poised patriot insists that it’s time 
to think of peace after the war has been won. The poised 
patriot knows that enduring peace may not be wrought from 
crushed, hopeless, defiant, and bitter peoples. The poised patriot 
knows that peace cannot come to his own country if leadership 
and understanding and generosity are destroyed. 


The war may be a long one, but we will win it. There is no 
wavering in that faith. But the poised patriot will hold in his 
mind and heart continuously that there will be more time, so 
much more time, after the war than during it. 


m 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF THE RESEARCH 
PROBLEM 


CARTER V. GOOD 
University of Cincinnati 


These suggestions are offered to candidates for graduate degrees, 
to field workers interested in problem solving, and to other students 
of research. Most of the illustrations are drawn from the areas of 
education, psychology, and the social sciences. 

Factors to be considered in selection of a thesis or research problem 
are both external and personal. External criteria have to do with 
such matters as novelty and importance for the field, availability of 
data and method, and institutional or administrative cooperation. 
Personal criteria involve such considerations as interest, training, 
cost, and time. A more detailed list of criteria for selection of the 
problem follows: 

. Novelty and avoidance of unnecessary duplication 
. Importance for the field represented 

. Interest and intellectual curiosity 

. Training and personal qualifications 

. Availability of data and method 

. Special equipment and working conditions 

. Sponsorship and administrative cooperation 

. Costs and returns 

. Hazards and penalties 

. Time factor 


ow Our 


Novelty and Avoidance of Unnecessary Duplication.—Students of 
research have recognized as a source of problems the repetition of 
experiments or the extension of investigations; however, this means 
deliberate, planned repetition rather than accidental or blind duplica- 
tion through ignorance of the area and literature represented. 

An almost unexplainable example of duplication is found in the 
thesis projects of two professors in different state universities of 
Ohio, both of whom were working on the certification of teachers in 
Ohio, one at a graduate school in the same state and the other at a 
university on the eastern seaboard. In 1935 the dissertation of one 
candidate was published at the eastern school, to the great surprise 
and chagrin of the other investigator, who then took up another 
problem. The latter candidate could have found the thesis of the 
successful doctorate investigator listed as under way in the January, 
1933, number of the Journal of Educational Research, well before he 
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began work. This instance of duplication is all the more surprising 
in view of the fact that both men were in the same state, were engaged 
in similar occupational pursuits, and no doubt were using many of 
the same records of the state department of education and of other 
agencies or institutions interested in certification. 

Even great scientists and able scholars have been negligent and 
sometimes contemptuous of the literature and earlier investigations in 
their fields of specialization. Pasteur blundered in representing him- 
self as the first to discover that microscopic animals could live without 
breathing, since Leeuwenhoek two centuries earlier and Spallanzani 
a hundred years before Pasteur had found the same thing. Pasteur 
also rediscovered the fact that microbes cause meat to spoil, without 
giving proper credit to Schwann, who was the first to make that 
observation.! 

The problem of novelty or newness is not merely one of duplication 
of earlier investigations. It involves the recency of the data interpreted, 
especially in the case of survey studies made during a period of great 
economic, educational, or social change. The city superintendent of 
schools and doctorate candidate who early in 1940 made an industrial 
survey of his community, a youth and employment survey of the 
high school graduates, and a canvass of parents and high school pupils 
concerning attitudes toward the curriculum found the data inadequate 
as a basis for curriculum reorganization late in 1941. In the inter- 
vening period great industrial changes as a result of the national 
defense program had taken place, with marked effects on employment, 
attitudes, and the school program. 

The question of duplication arises when two graduate students 
propose a joint thesis, a type of cooperative effort seldom permitted, 
although many wives of candidates have well earned a share in the 
graduate degrees awarded their husbands. It is true that there are 
many commissions, surveys, and research agencies with large pro- 
grams of investigation in which graduate studies are worked out as 
complementary parts of a research pattern. Also, in certain historical 
areas, different chronological periods are treated separately in graduate 
theses; for example, the constitutional and legal basis of education in 
Ohio, 1800-1850, by one doctorate candidate; 1850-1900 by a second 
doctorate student; and 1900-1930 in a Master’s thesis. The problem of 
pupil transportation requires a series of studies for regions with 
different geographic, climatic, population, and road conditions, as in 
Wyoming, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

It frequently happens that two or more scholars, scientists, or 
inventors may be working simultaneously on the same problem, each 


*T. A. Boyd, Research, pp. 74-75. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 
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without knowledge of the other, and may announce their findings at 
almost the same time. In such instances, history has viewed the 
discovery as a joint contribution; for example, James and Lange, a 
theory of the emotions; Darwin, Spencer, and Wallace, a theory of 
evolution; Lancaster and Bell, a system of monitorial instruction; 
Newton and Leibnitz, the calculus as a general method and a system 
of notation for it; the Wright brothers and Langley, heavier-than-air 
flying; Bell and Gray, the telephone; Faraday and Henry, the principles 
of electromagnetic induction; Mendelyeev and Meyer, similar classifica- 
tions of the chemical elements; and Mayer, Mohr, Helmholtz, and 
Golding, the generalization of the conservation of energy.” 


Importance for the Field Represented.—This criterion for choice 
of a problem involves such matters as significance for the field involved, 
timeliness, and practical value in terms of application and implementa- 
tion of the results. Scientific work in education, psychology, and 
the social sciences in general has an especially urgent obligation to 
play a social role in rendering service to society and humanity.’ It is 
high time that the social responsibilities of scientists and of research 
workers be recognized and accepted. 

Francis Bacon was aiming at the invention of a method that would 
solve not only particular scientific problems, but also provide for the 
adaptation of the results to the social process. The core of Bacon’s 
work was not so much science as the social relations of science. He 
was critical of Galileo’s method of abstracting problems entirely from 
their general and social context. Scientists, in the main, have followed 
Galileo for three centuries, accumulating discoveries in areas of re- 


search artificially isolated from the general body of knowledge and 
social affairs.‘ 


An illustration of failure to recognize a socially valuable problem 


*E. G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology, pp. 165, 502-3. New 
York: Century Co., 1929. 

T. A. Boyd, op. cit., p. 280. 

J. G. Crowther, The Social Relations of Science, p. 450. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 

Charles A. Ellwood, A History of Social Philosophy, pp. 437-41. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. 

Gardner Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, pp. 121, 
216-17. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932. 

*Carter V. Good, “Educational Progress During the Year, 1940,” School and 
Society, LIII (March 15, 1941), 330-37. 

For extended recent discussions of this problem see: 

J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xvi., 482. 

J. G. Crowther, The Social Relations of Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. Pp. xxxiv., 665. 

Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. vili., 212. 

‘J. G. Crowther, op. cit., pp. 351-52. 
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is found in the case of two research students who went to investigate 
a racial conflict in a certain community. They returned with the 
statement that everything was harmonious between Orientals and 
Americans, a race riot having just been settled amicably, hence there 
was nothing to investigate. They overlooked an excellent opportunity 
to study an accomodation process, an adjustment between races.® 

The element of timeliness is illustrated by studies of the tuitional 
value of motion pictures, an important problem about 1922. If similar 
studies were undertaken today for the simple purpose of ascertaining 
whether children secure value received for time spent in viewing an 
instructional film, the problem would be considered relatively un- 
important, since an affirmative answer is already well known.® 

The research worker is not expected, as a general rule, to imple- 
ment the results of his studies, however desirable this consummation 
may be; he is not even compelled to point out the practical applications 
of his findings, although this step seems essential, especially in the 
social sciences. It is suggested that the scientist in education cannot 
leave himself out of his own picture and that research in education 
is part of the process of education itself. Even in the physical aspects 
of child development, traits cannot be measured as if they were 
independent entities growing without some central control on the 
part of the organism. In reading, research has advanced from study 
of relatively mechanical factors toward the purpose of the reader 
and the social uses of the process. Guidance investigations have 
moved away from the notion of fitting a pattern of aptitudes into a 
pattern of demands to a consideration of the individual in relation to 
society. Research in educational finance must concern itself with 
forces of public opinion and common desire. Survey testing is now of 
secondary importance as compared with functional use of measurement 
for segregation or classification, diagnosis, prediction or prognosis, 
evaluation, and standardization of desirable practices. “When it 
comes to education there is no avoiding the step from the study of the 
elements of a problem, objectively considered, to the study of what 
can be done to acquaint the individual or the group with the situation. 
Educational research leads into education. How to implement re- 
search is a part of research itself.”® 

Even where applications of scientific discoveries are clearly in- 


‘Emory S. Bogardus, Introduction to Social Research, p. 5. Los Angeles: 
Suttonhouse, 1936. 

‘Douglas E. Scates and Charles F. Hoban, Jr., “Critical Questions for the 
een of Research,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (December, 

), 241-54. 

*"H. W. Holmes and Others, Educational Research, pp. 181-82. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1939. 

*H. W. Holmes and Others, op. cit., p. 182. 
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dicated, there are almost countless examples of the thwarting of 
science in such fields as health, nutrition, medicine, housing, recrea- 
tion, education, industry, and invention, owing to economic and social 
factors, tradition, competition, the profit motive, war, and prejudice.® 


Interest and Intellectual Curiosity.—The history of science is studded 
with the names of scholars led (and sometimes driven) to their dis- 
coveries by consuming intellectual curiosity. One of the personal 
motives for research most frequently mentioned by scientists them- 
selves is pure curiosity, accompanied by genuine interest and a derived 
satisfaction or enjoyment. Only an insatiable curiosity and driving 
interest could have compelled Aristotle to undertake so varied a 
program of activities, which identify him in the language of today 
as professor, philosopher, psychologist, logician, moralist, political 
thinker, biologist, founder of literary criticism, and author of books 
on all these subjects.’° Herschel was a musician until the age of 
forty, but his curiosity and strong interests in astronomy and in 
the making of telescopes led to the spectacular discovery of the planet 
Uranus, origination of descriptive astronomy, and a lasting impetus 
to the construction of large telescopes. Galileo’s interests cropped out 
in his freshman days at the University of Pisa; he soon gave up pre- 
medical work in favor of mathematics and natural science. While 
poor, he evidently was not interested in monetary rewards; a professor 
of medicine then received the equivalent of about $2,000 a year, and 
a professor of mathematics only about $65. 


The desire to understand fully and to construct a completely co- 
herent system of ideas that will explain phenomena frequently is so 
strong that scientists go to extremes in concentration, withdrawal from 
human contacts, and in reluctance to publish anything short of perfect 
solutions of problems.'! Cavendish had his meals placed through a 
hole in the wall of his room, to avoid speaking to anyone and to reduce 
interruptions to a minimum. He failed to publish his invention of 
electrical condensers, which was rediscovered by Faraday. Newton 
asked that his first paper, the solution of a problem in annuities, be 
published without his name attached, for fear of increasing the 
number of his acquaintances. Darwin worked on the Origin of 
Species for more than twenty years, and might never have published 
it without pressure from Lyell. 

Striking differences in intellectual curiosity and scientific interests 
are noted in the work of Huxley, a great propagandist for science, 


*J. G. Crowther, op. cit., pp. 576-91. 


Frederick Slocum, “Intellectual Curiosity,” School and Society, XLVIII 
(August 6, 1938), 157-63. 
"J. G. Crowther, op. cit., pp. 511-16. 
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and of Darwin, a great research worker.’* Huxley’s diary of the 
voyage on the Rattlesnake is concerned with personal psychological 
problems and resistance to fits of depression, while Darwin’s diary of 
the voyage on the Beagle, in spite of his poor health, is devoted to the 
collection of facts and the development of scientific ideas. 

It follows that the graduate student’s choice of area, problem, or 
method will depend to a large extent on his interests, as well as on 
such criteria as novelty, importance for the field represented, training, 
etc. 

Training and Personal Qualifications ——It should be recognized that 
such fields as education, psychology, and sociology are greatly indebted 
to workers with specialized training in other disciplines, especially 
during the stages when the foundations are being laid for a new 
science. To use psychology as an example, contributors to the early 
development of psychology include: Descartes, philosopher and 
physiologist; Leibnitz and Locke, philosophers and men of political 
affairs; Berkeley, philosopher, bishop, and educator; Hume, philosopher, 
historian, and politician; Hartley, learned physician; James Mill, his- 
torian and diplomatist; John Stuart Mill, philosopher, logician, and 
political economist; Charles Bell, Flourens, Johannes Muller, and E. H. 
Weber, physiologists; Lotze, metaphysician; Helmholtz, physiologist 
and physicist; Bain, really a psychologist but formally a logician; 
Fechner, physicist and philosopher; and finally Wundt, physician and 
physiologist who in 1875 accepted a chair of philosophy at Leipzig, 
although his experiments and work make it possible without reserva- 
tion to call him the senior psychologist in the history of psychology.'® 
Many later psychologists have continued to pursue special training 
in medicine and physiology. Graduate students may well interpret 
the preceding illustrations as a suggestion to avoid over specialization 
or narrowness in their programs of training. 

The versatility of Leonardo da Vinci should be interpreted in the 
light of his training as an apprentice in the shop of Verrocchio, a 
distinguished painter, goldsmith, and craftsman who had some 
knowledge of sculpture, architecture, and engineering.'* 

Gabriel Tarde’s contributions to sociology were derived primarily 
from his training for the law and his long period of service as a 
criminal judge in France. He saw how crime was so frequently the 
result of contagion and association, and decided that most of the 
phenomena of human society are socially acquired and socially trans- 
mitted.'® 


*Tbid., p. 516. 

“Edwin G. Boring, op. cit., pp. 223-24, 310. 
“J. G. Crowther, op. cit., p. 253. 

**Charles A. Ellwood, op. cit., pp. 417-26. 
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The worker’s physical equipment must be considered in relation to 
the contemplated field and problem. James Rowland Angell, near the 
end of his college course, considered the pursuit of medicine, but 
weak eyes compelled him to forego the arduous microscopic work 
that was and is an essential feature of the medical training program.!* 
If medicine was the loser, psychology and university administration 
gained a competent worker. 

Freedom from bias is an essential prerequisite for successful research 
in the social sciences.’ There is the interesting case of the young 
college woman who undertook to write a hero-worshiping paper on 
the career of a fascist leader and in despair asked the instructor for 
an extension of time, because the evidence was “all on the wrong 
side of the question.”!* 

The wise graduate student will consider carefully both the subject- 
matter content and the treatment of research methodology in his 
program of training—past, present, and future—in selection of the 
thesis problem. Through organized courses and seminars, supple- 
mented by independent reading, the necessary background concerning 
content and research methods can be secured. For example, to write 
the history of a state department of education, the student should 
know at least the history of the state and nation, history of education 
in the state and in the United States, school administration, and the 
historical method. In this particular instance, the graduate investi- 
gator in question has had substantial advanced work in all the fields 
mentioned. The student may well become acquainted with the 
different investigational procedures, considering the available courses 
and seminars where certain of these methods are analyzed in detail, 
before definitely formulating his thesis problem. It has even been 
suggested that, if life were longer and time less fleeting, those engaged 
in educational research should know the entire range of research in 
psychology, biology, and sociology, as well as possess basic training in 
the humanities, history, philosophy, and science.'® 


It is admitted that classroom instruction is only one source of 
training. John Stuart Mill never went to school except to his father. 
What he learned through personal accomplishment and exacting pa- 
ternal instruction was further impressed on him by later becoming the 


**Carl Murchison, Editor, A History of Psychology in Autobiography, Volume 
III, p.5. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1936. 

"For examples drawn from graduate theses in education see: Carter V. Good, 
A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates, The Methodology of Educational Research, 
pp. 72-73. New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1936. 

*®Cecil B. Williams and Allan H. Stevenson, A Research Manual, p. 30. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1940. 

"Henry W. Holmes and Others, op. cit., pp. 184-86. 
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tutor of his younger sisters and brothers.?? However, it should be 
remembered that Mill’s native equipment was such as to enable him to 
begin study of Greek at the age of three years. 


Availability of Data and Method.—Closely related to the immediately 
preceding criterion of training and personal equipment is that of 
availability of satisfactory data and an appropriate method. The data 
under consideration must meet certain standards of accuracy, ob- 
jectivity, and verifiability. The contemplated problem should be 
viewed in the light of the possible research approaches. 

Writers on research methods have emphasized the desirability of 
becoming familiar with the purposes served by the several investiga- 
tional procedures before making a definite choice of the thesis topic. 
One of the things that graduate students in education have had to live 
down is the questionnaire complex, the tendency to turn to the ques- 
tionnaire as an instrument before careful formulation of the problem 
and before thoughtful consideration of an appropriate method. The 
normative-survey type of research is not expected to yield rigorous 
data concerning causes. The experimental method is not pointed 
toward a description of prevailing conditions or practices. 

Sometimes a theoretically desirable procedure breaks down under 
actual field conditions; for example, an experimental investigation 
of motion pictures in the school, involving 11,000 children in more 
than 300 classes, taught by nearly 200 teachers.*! It was impossible 
for the investigators to keep in close contact with all the centers; con- 
sequently conditions could not be kept uniform. In one school keen 
rivalry developed between the control and experimental teachers. In 
many schools visual aids other than those contemplated in the 
experiment were used. In other instances teachers were so unfamiliar 
with the instructional use of motion pictures that exaggerated con- 
ditions resulted. 


Certain types of problems defy solution, in terms of available data 
and techniques, because of the vastness and complexity of the problem 
(for example, the causes of the fall of the Roman Empire) or because ' 
of the loss or suppression of evidence. Probably Channing’s survey 
of the entire sweep of American history will be the last attempted by 
one author. A doctorate candidate gave up a study of the social and 
educational attitudes of one thousand school board members in a 
particular state when the interview technique seemed the only feasible 
approach. In turning to another problem, a survey of secondary school 


*°Edwin G. Boring, op. cit., p. 217. 

"Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 392. 

Douglas E. Scates and Charles F. Hoban, op. cit., p. 244. 
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organization in one of the Spanish-speaking countries of South or 
Central America, he still must consider the availability of data and 
method in terms of the language factor, necessary travel, and his 
knowledge of comparative education. 

In certain instances the approach to a problem opens through a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, increased insight on the part 
of the investigator, or a change in occupational status or professional 
assignment. Darwin’s trip on the Beagle through the South Seas, 1831- 
1836, gave him a magnificent opportunity to observe and collect plants 
and animals.** A graduate student who called on a prominent citizen 
to investigate a local conflict received the reply that everything was 
quiet; a more experienced worker, who understood the sense of local 
pride possessed by the community “booster,” found that bitter racial 
conflicts actually were in progress in the locality.2* An elementary 
school principal found the way open to study the departmentalized 
elementary school when his school board sent him on a field trip to 
observe the reorganization procedures employed in a selected group 
of cities. Specialists in music education and in trades and industries 
were enabled to make state wide surveys of the opportunities in their 
respective fields on appointment to state supervisory positions. 


Special Equipment and Working Conditions.—Available treatises 
dealing with the several research methods include descriptions of the 
special sources, equipment, and working conditions commonly repre- 
sented in the several types of investigation—historical, survey, ex- 
perimental, case, and genetic. Consideration is given earlier in this 
article to personal qualifications and to training in the use of special 
techniques and material equipment. 

It should be emphasized that the quality of scientific work resides 
not in the ornateness of the laboratory equipment or the complexity 
of the measuring and recording instruments, but in the soundness of 
the thinking and the validity of the evidence for solution of the 
problem. The major purpose of such equipment is to refine the 
process of observation through control of conditions or through ac- 
curacy or permanence of recording. Desirable as elaborate equip- 
ment and adequate financial support may be, there are many instances 
of problem solving outside the laboratory or study.2* Helmholtz said 
that, after he had been working on a problem for some time, happy 
ideas for a solution came to him at some place other than his working 
table. Darwin was riding in his carriage when his theory of evolution 
came to him. Watt was walking on Sunday afternoon when he 


**Gardner Murphy, op. cit., p. 119. 
**Emory S. Bogardus, op cit., pp. 4-5. 
*T. A. Boyd, op. cit., pp. 55-62. 
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invented the condensing steam engine. Morse conceived the telegraph 
on a return trip from Europe. The aria of the beautiful quartet in 
the “Magic Flute” came to Mozart while playing billiards. 

Improvised laboratories sometimes have produced remarkable re- 
sults. The Curies conducted their long search for radium in a shed 
that had been a dissecting room. Bell experimented on his telephone 
in a Salem cellar and in a Boston attic. Pasteur discovered pasteuriza- 
tion in an old room that had been a café. Goodyear stumbled across 
vulcanization of rubber in a New England kitchen. 

Thorndike candidly mentions an extreme ineptitude and distaste on 
his part for using machinery and physical instruments. He regrets 
the absence in his training of a systematic course in the use of standard 
physiological and psychological apparatus and of extended training in 
mathematics, modestly suggesting that his work might have been 
better had he been at home with apparatus for exposing, timing, 
registering, and the like.*® 

Many men of genius, and others of lesser talents, have a drive 
and a power of concentration to accomplish their tasks in spite of the 
handicaps of working conditions.*® Descartes once left Paris in dis- 
gust because his friends insisted upon disturbing him in his quarters. 
During the very productive period of twenty years before his death 
he is said to have lived in thirteen places and in twenty-four houses, 
with his whereabouts unknown except to a few intimates who re- 
spected his seclusion and forwarded communications to him. Driven 
by financial pressure, James Mill composed several volumes of the 
History of India at one end of a table, while his son, John Stuart Mill, 
went to school to the father at the other end, among other things 
learning Greek and interrupting his father for the meaning of every 
new word. 


Sponsorship and Administrative Cooperation.—In graduate depart- 
ments of instruction it is common practice for the thesis to be sponsored 
by a faculty adviser in whose area of specialization the problem lies. 
When a committee gives this advice, as is usually the case for the 
doctorate dissertation, the chairman is the major adviser. In selecting 
his problem, the candidate will do well to consider the availability of 
a particular professor for the duration of the graduate program. 
Leave of absenee, a heavy teaching schedule, an already excessive 
number of advisees, concentration on writing or research, numerous 
speaking engagements, ill health, or personality difficulties on the 
part of a particular professor may render him relatively unavailable 


**Edward L. Thorndike, History of Psychology in Autobiography, Volume 
III, op. cit., pp. 267-68. 
**Edwin G. Boring, op. cit., pp. 159, 209-10. 
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for additional assignments to the extent that the graduate student 
may wish to turn elsewhere for thesis guidance or at least to consider 
the hazards involved in securing the necessary conferences and 
advice. It is recognized that the beginning graduate student often 
lacks the factual background to act judiciously in choosing an adviser; 
however, students have a way of educating each other to the problems 
of a particular department or institution and to the characteristics 
and idiosyncrasies of individual professors. 

In many instances the sponsorship of a department, institution, or 
school system is necessary to collect certain types of data or to use 
special sources. Permission from the responsible school officers 
usually must be secured to administer tests to children, to interview 
employees or to distribute questionnaires among them, to observe 
pupils and teachers at work, to rate school buildings or equipment, 
to introduce innovations in materials and methods, or to study problem 
pupils. Official permission ordinarily is necessary to use the minutes 
of a board of education or the records of a school unit—state, county, 
city, or smaller local system. Certainly a graduate student would 
be unwise to attempt a thesis problem where administrative coopera- 
tion is withheld. Occasionally an institution or school system is 
willing to sponsor officially a thesis that relates closely to the work 
of the sponsoring organization or promises to solve one of its pressing 
problems, although unfortunate experiences in public relations have 
rendered most universities and administrative officers wary about too 
frequent use of this practice. 


Costs and Returns.—Graduate instruction and research are ex- 
pensive. Fortunately for the student, only a part of the cost is passed 
on to him. Endowments, taxes, and grants from foundations make 
possible reduced tuition rates as well as scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships. These same sources of revenue have provided financial 
assistance for certain types of theses, such as those involving large- 
scale testing programs, extended tabulations, intricate laboratory 
equipment, or expensive travel. In advance of final selection of 
the thesis problem, the candidate must consider carefully his own 
financial resources, in the light of such facilities and assistance as 
can be provided by the institution. 

Graduate students are not alone in encountering financial difficulties 
in pursuit of their objectives. Thorndike says that he made it a 
rule early in his career to spend so little and earn so much as to be 
free from financial worry.** It seems the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for inventors, scholars, and scientists to meet pecuniary 


*"Edward L. Thorndike, History of Psychology in Autobiography, Volume 
III, op. cit., p. 270. 
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problems in connection with their investigations, writing, and re- 
search.** Newton at one time in his life was so poverty-stricken that 
he had to ask relief from paying the weekly dues of a shilling to the 
Royal Society. Charles Goodyear, after discovering how to vulcanize 
rubber, died in debt to the extent of $200,000. John Fitch, discouraged 
and poverty-stricken after his series of experiments with the steam- 
boat, took his own life. LeBlanc discovered how to make cheap 
alkali, but died in a French poorhouse. Comte, after losing his posi- 
tion and suffering other reverses, found his income so reduced that 
he told John Stuart Mill of his difficulties. Mill, with the aid of 
Grote, the historian, raised about 20,000 francs as a gift for Comte in 
order that he might continue study and publication of his books, but 
after five years Comte was again in financial straits. Herbert Spencer 
was an invalid most of his life, with a very uncertain income. He 
put more into his early books than he received from them, since 
he usually employed an amanuensis. Only within the last few years 
of his life did he receive any substantial revenue from his books, and 
even in those years the publication of Descriptive Sociology took 
from him a large part of his earnings.”® 

Some scientists have had large personal resources, which they 
used in the pursuit of research.*° Roger Bacon was a member of 
a wealthy family and probably earned substantial fees while lectur- 
ing in Paris between 1236 and 1251. He spent ten thousand pounds, 
in modern money, on the purchase of books, experiments and instru- 
ments, journeys to meet scholars, and secretaries. Within a period 
of eighteen years, Lavoisier received an income of sixty thousand 
pounds, most of which was spent on research. Charles Darwin was 
an English gentleman of wealth and leisure, which provided favorable 
conditions for his work. 

The illustrations just cited suggest that the work of the scholar 
or scientist guarantees no fixed monetary return. Often the chief 
reward is the satisfaction of an intellectual interest in the solution of 
a problem. Pasteur declared, “I could never work for money, but 
I would always work for science,” while Agassiz said, “I have no 
time to make money.”*! It is true that the work of both these 
scientists was supported by educational institutions. For the graduate 
student, who usually is interested in tangible returns on completion 
of his program of advanced study, there is reasonable expectation 
of one or more of the following developments: advancement on the 


**Charles A. Ellwood, op. cit., p. 364. 

T. A. Boyd, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 
*°Charles A. Ellwood, op. cit., pp. 339-40. 
*°J. G. Crowther, op. cit., pp. 208, 436. 
“T. A. Boyd, op. cit., pp. 283-91. 
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salary schedule, promotion, enhancement of reputation, or cultivation 
of an area of specialization. 


Hazards and Penalties.—The illustrations of the preceding section 
indicate the pecuniary hazards that frequently attend the pursuit of 
scientific work. In the selection of certain types of problems, the 
worker may well consider other special penalties of a personal, social, 
or professional character, not necessarily with the thought of avoiding 
or giving up a particular study but of making the choice with eyes 
open. For example, there are agencies that have sought to place 
restrictions on animal experimentation in psychology, medicine, and 
other fields, with the result that the American Psychological Associa- 
tion finds it desirable to maintain a Committee on Precautions in 
Animal Experimentation, which has available a printed list of rules 
and precautions for such research. Pressure groups and institutional 
taboos have handicapped the investigation of problems of social hygiene 
and sex in sociology, psychology, and education. Opposition frequently 
is voiced against the reporting of results that run counter to the beliefs 
or programs of certain economic, social, patriotic, or religious groups.*? 

When Fechner was suffering from what today might be called a 
“nervous breakdown,” he increased his difficulties by undertaking the 
study of positive after-images from bright stimuli, particularly the 
sun. This produced violent pain in his eyes and partial blindness, 
from which he did not recover for several years.** 

“Galileo was highly praised by some, ridiculed by others, and sum- 
moned before the Inquisition at the age of seventy-eight to recant 
his so-called heretical teachings. With health broken, he returned 
home to continue productive work. Totally blind at eighty, he con- 
tinued work, dictating to some of his faithful disciples. 

Physical handicaps were encountered by the historians, Parkman 
and Prescott, who for long periods were almost blind. At one time 
Parkman used a frame with parallel wires to guide his black crayon. 

The type of stern and uncompromising education received by 
precocious John Stuart Mill from his father meant that he had no 
boyhood friends, no child’s play, and little youthful reading. The son’s 
curriculum included Greek at three years of age; Aesop’s Fables, the 


*H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. Pp. xxiv., 855. 

William Gellerman, The American Legion as Educator. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 743. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. Pp. 280. 

Bessie L. Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xviii., 428. 

Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 238. 

**Gardner Murphy, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Anabasis, all of Herodotus, some of Plato, and many other standard 
Greek works before eight; and Latin, geometry, and algebra at eight 
years. Later, there were several years of mental depression when 
Mill, brought up in austere personal life to scorn all emotion, began 
to doubt the value of his political and social activities.** 

To be the butt of ridicule is frequently the price paid by pioneers. 
People laughed at Fulton’s steamboat, Stephenson’s locomotive, the 
Wright brothers’ flying machine, the horseless carriage, the achieve- 
ment tests of James M. Rice, and at the I. Q. 

These are some of the penalties of pioneering, although in the 
interest of accurate perspective for the modern student of the social 
sciences it should be said that he will not ordinarily encounter such 
difficulties. Many agencies and institutions have contributed toward 
smoothing the path of the research worker of today. 


Time Factor—Graduate students quite properly are interested in 
the length of time necessary to complete the program for an advanced 
degree. They are eager to begin or to continue their professional 
careers and usually have limited financial resources. As a general 
rule, the minimum amount of graduate work for the Master’s degree 
is one year, and for the Doctor’s degree, three years. The time required 
for completion of the thesis depends on the variables of the student, 
problem, department, adviser, and institution. Most students have 
their course work finished before the thesis is completed. Few good 
Doctors’ dissertations are accepted with less than the equivalent of 
a full year of work, while a Master’s thesis of similar quality may 
require half that time. By their very nature, historical, experimental 
case, and longitudinal genetic studies frequently require more time 
than the several types of normative-survey work. Many students 
have found it profitable both intellectually and professionally to do 
at least part of their graduate work in full-time residence during the 
academic school year rather than to depend entirely on the part-time 
courses of the regular year or the summer-session program. 

Lest the beginning graduate student and others become too im- 
patient with the time requirements for careful training and research, 
a few examples may be cited from the lives and works of famous 
scholars and scientists.**> Copernicus worked nearly forty years on 
his problem and eventually published his only book, on the helio- 
centric theory of the motions of the planets. Galileo’s Dialogues 
Concerning Two New Sciences was published in 1638 when he was 


**Edwin G. Boring, op. cit., pp. 217-18. 

**Edwin G. Boring, op. cit., pp. 169- 70, 179, 186-88, 495. 
J. G. Crowther, op. cit., pp. 308, 513. 

T. A. Boyd, op. cit., pp. 177-81. 
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seventy-four years of age, after collecting and developing the material 
for fifty years. John Locke did not attain fame as a philosopher 
until the publication of his Essay in 1690 (begun in 1671), when he had 
reached fifty-seven. On the other hand, George Berkeley, Locke’s im- 
mediate successor in British philosophy, published his two important 
contributions in successive years, 1709 and 1710, when he was about 
twenty-five. Berkeley’s philosophical successor, David Hume, also 
matured early, publishing his most important work at twenty-eight; 
later in life, court fame and society distracted him from greater philo- 
sophical accomplishment. Darwin spent more than twenty years in 
preparation of the Origin of Species. William James worked twelve 
hard years on his Principles of Psychology, published in 1890. Pasteur 
used five years to find his remedy for hydrophobia. Faraday needed 
ten years to “change magnetism into electricity.” Fifteen years of 
research and five million dollars went into the discovery of synthetic 
indigo. 

When Charles F. Kettering was doing research for the National 
Cash Register Company, he estimated that a certain project would 
require a year for completion. When asked to double his force and 
reduce the time to six months, his reply was: “Do you think that by 
putting two hens on the nest a setting of eggs could be hatched out in 
less time than three weeks?’’¢ 


“T. A. Boyd, op. cit., p. 177. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND ITS 
CLASSROOM APPLICATION 


NORMAN L. MUNN 
Vanderbilt University 


INTRODUCTION 


The task which falls to me is that of pointing out which results 
from investigations on the psychology of learning have most signifi- 
cance for control of classroom learning. 

Educational psychologists express extreme views concerning this 
question. Some, if one may judge from their textbooks, regard 
practically any or all results obtained in investigations of learning 
as having implications for education whether these concern animal or 
human subjects, children or adults, conditioned reflexes or symbolic 
activities, and whether they have been carried out in the laboratory 
or in the classroom. Justification for such a position appears to be 
that learning is learning wherever found and that a teacher cognizant 
of its principles is better equipped to guide learning in the classroom 
and see ways of improving it than is a teacher ignorant of such 
principles. 

At the other extreme are educational psychologists who regard 
certain classroom studies of learning as alone significant for education. 
Their disparagement of attempts to apply principles and procedures 
derived from laboratory investigations is due mainly to three factors: 
(1) absence in the laboratory of social stimulation such as characterizes 
classrooms, (2) the different motivation for laboratory and classroom 
learning, and (3) the fact that learning which occurs in classrooms is 
usually on a higher symbolic plane than most of that investigated in 
laboratories. 

The truth lies between these extremes. All investigations of learning 
do have at least general implications for education. Nevertheless the 
results of only a few laboratory, and even classroom studies, are of 
obvious practical value to educators. 

When practical issues are concerned, one may overlook nearly all 
conditioned response studies. Conditioning (in methodological sense 
and not in the sense in which it is sometimes regarded as synonymous 
with learning itself) probably plays a large role in sensori-motor and 
language development during the preschool years. From about the 
beginning of the school period, however, susceptibility to such con- 
ditioning shows a marked decrease. This is clearly apparent from 
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the findings of Dernowa-Yarmolenko (1933) and Razran (1935). In 
any event, there is little in schoolroom situations or in the school 
curriculum which lends itself to presentation in accordance with 
typical conditioned response procedures. 


We may also eliminate from specific discussion in the present 
context all other investigations of learning which emphasize acquisi- 
tion of simple sensori-motor skills;—without forgetting, of course, 
that such investigations often give valuable insights concerning pro- 
cedures. Although the value of a certain procedure is perhaps quite 
different in tracing a maze and in learning to divide, discovery of the 
efficacy of this procedure in maze learning may suggest a test of 
its adequacy in teaching division. Simple sensori-motor skills are in 
themselves of little apparent consequence for classroom teaching, 
because, with the exception of writing, they are customarily acquired 
outside of school. 


Much of the work on memory and forgetting is also of small value 
when viewed in the light of classroom procedure. This is partly due to 
the relatively artificial material and the rote nature of learning usually 
involved in such researches. Nevertheless, these studies, like those 
on conditioned responses, frequently provide the educator with im- 
portant leads. 


How about the relative applicability of laboratory and classroom 
studies of learning? It is obvious that, other things being equal, 
classroom investigations should offer more of practical value to the 
educator than do laboratory studies. Some of the most thorough and 
well-substantiated experiments on learning have been carried out 
under classroom conditions. Nevertheless many classroom experi- 
ments suffer in general applicability beyond the particular classroom 
and subject matter for the reason that necessary controls are lacking. 
It is rather obvious that a classroom experiment on learning in which 
all of the essential conditions are known may be applied to other 
classrooms in which these conditions can be duplicated. If such 
conditions are not known, the classroom experiment may yield results 
which are no more applicable to other classrooms than are results of 
laboratory experiments. 


Some aspects of the psychological investigation of learning which 
are not especially relevant in the present context have been indicated. 
Which, now, are the most relevant aspects? It seems that these relate 
to (1) the role of incentives, (2) the relative efficacy of various train- 
ing procedures, (3) factors which influence forgetting, and (4) the 
facilitation of transfer. Although such problems have been investi- 
gated at various developmental levels, both in laboratory and class- 
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room, attention will be focused primarily upon classroom studies with 
children in the elementary grades. 


Tue or INCENTIVES 


Perhaps the most significant principle to emerge from experimental 
investigations of learning is that organisms fail to learn unless 
motivated. This principle is deduced from the results of numerous 
experiments on animals and on human beings ranging all the way 
from infancy to adulthood. Its validity has been demonstrated for a 


large number of skills, both motor and symbolic, and for a variety of 
incentives. 


The educational implications of this principle are, however, not 
clear. While it supports those who would make classroom activities 
more interesting to children, it does not offer suggestions as to the 
best means of achieving such a result. The “progressives” find only 
general support in this principle, and those who use a more orthodox 
approach to classroom procedure, yet wish to make the curricular 
pablum more palatable, receive no specific help from the studies out 
of which this principle has emerged. 


One would expect practical suggestions from studies of the effective- 
ness of incentives in the classroom. Nevertheless, I believe that 
anyone familiar with classroom studies of incentives must admit that 
results have so far been of small, if any, practical value. Relevant in 
this connection, of course, is the fact that almost any school situation 
provides a certain degree of motivation. The classroom experimenter 
therefore studies the effect of additional incentives, and his failure to 
discover markedly greater increments resulting from application of 
these may be due to the fact that those already present are motivating 
to a high degree. 

Twelve classroom investigations involving children in the elementary 
grades have been reported.' The incentives used in these were praise 
and blame, material rewards, such as candy and money, recognition 
in the form of stars and having one’s name placed on the blackboard, 
knowledge of results, and individual and group rivalry. The cur- 
ricular materials were arithmetic, grammar, and spelling. Non- 
curricular materials such as cancellation and digit-symbol substitution 
tasks were also used. In most instances both speed and accuracy of 
performance were measured. Emphasis was primarily upon im- 
mediate gains, not upon long-time retention. In none of these studies 
moreover, was there an attempt to measure understanding. 


*Brenner (1934), Brown (1932), Chapman and Feder (1917), Forlano (1936), 
Forlano and Axelrod (1937), Hurlock (1924, 1925, 1928), Leuba (1930), Sy- 
monds and Chase (1929), Warden and Cohen (1931), and Zubin (1932). 
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In only two of the investigations to which I have referred,” were 
the additional incentives without a noticeable effect upon group 
averages. In some studies the difference in favor of the experimental 
group was without statistical reliability. In the others it was sta- 
tistically reliable but too small to be of practical significance. Indeed 
most investigators warn against regarding their results as applicable 
to classrooms in general or to other materials than those used. There 
is no clear indication that money is a better incentive than chocolate, 
that praise is necessarily better than blame, that rivalry is better 
than absence of the same, that knowledge of results, other than is 
normally present in classroom conditions, has significant advantages, 
or that any particular combination of these incentives is most de- 
sirable. Large individual differences are evident in such studies and 
there is evidence that intelligence and personality play major roles 
in determining the efficacy of particular incentives. 

Some critics of these studies point out that the incentives used 
have not been well chosen for classroom purposes. It is frequently 
claimed that pupil interests should be discerned and utilized to a 
greater degree than is usually present in the classroom. Attempts to 
discover these “intrinsic” incentives have been made by use of 
questionnaires, but so far without any general result of practical 
value.’ 

Thus classroom investigations in this field support the principle 
already enunciated upon the basis of laboratory investigations; namely, 
that motivation is a significant factor in learning wherever it occurs. 
However, they have so far provided little if any indication of the 
way in which the principle can most effectively be utilized to control 
classroom learning. 


Tue RELATIVE EFFICACY OF DIFFERENT PROCEDURES 


Investigations in this field have dealt with whole vs. part, distributed 
vs. massed, and recitation vs. reading procedures. Most of these 
studies have been carried out in the laboratory with adult subjects 
and their results are well known. All educators and psychologists 
know, for example, that the relative efficacy of whole vs. part pro- 
cedures has differed for different materials and individuals, so that 
no general statement can be made to the effect that either method 
is more desirable. They know, furthermore, that some form of dis- 
tribution is more efficient than massed effort and some form of 
recitation more efficient than mere reading of the material to be 
learned. These results, if supported by comparable investigations 


*Warden and Cohen (1931) and Hurlock (1924). 
*See Boynton (1936) and Kirkendall] (1938) for approaches to this problem. 
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with children under classroom conditions and with curricular ma- 
terials, might prove of great value for education. 

Investigations of the efficacy of these procedures with children 
have been confined almost entirely to memorizing of words, poems, 
or narratives. 

In the pioneer studies of whole vs. part learning a few children 
were incidentally involved. Winch (1924) was first to test the pro- 
cedures under classroom conditions with children. Short poems 
were learned by the pure part and whole procedures. Groups learning 
by each method were matched. With the exception of one poem at 
one age level, all data were in favor of the part procedure. Pechstein 
(1926), using bright and dull children who learned poetry, found no 
reliable evidence in favor of either procedure. The most thorough 
study in this field with children was that of Grace McGeoch (1931) © 
in which 33 gifted and 35 normal children around 10 years of age 
were used. The materials were Turkish-English vocabularies, non- 
sense syllable-English pairs, and poems. The whole was significantly 
better than the part procedure for both bright and normal children 
in learning the Turkish-English vocabulary and in retaining it. Bright 
children, however, were benefited most by the whole procedure. The 
nonsense syllable-English pairs were learned almost as well by part as 
by whole procedures. Learning of poems showed no significant 
difference in favor of part, whole, or progressive part methods. Mc- 
Geoch concluded that the effectiveness of whole and part methods 
depends upon the intelligence of the children and the materials to 
be learned. 

More recently Northway (1937) and Griffiths (1938), using poems 
and child subjects, found no significant difference in favor of either 
whole or part procedures. Griffiths and several other investigators 
suggest, however, that it may be better to obtain a survey of the 
material as a whole before attempting to learn it by the part pro- 
cedure. Gestalt psychologists tend to favor the whole method on 
theoretical grounds. 

Most studies of distributed vs. massed effort in which children have 
been subjects dealt with materials different from those of the class- 
room, such as substitution, associating pictures with blocks, and dart 
throwing. The only relevant study is that of Foster (1928). In this 
investigation nursery school children learned narratives. As in in- 
vestigations with other skills, distributed was found superior to massed 
learning. A recent extensive investigation by Gentry (1940) in which 
college students learned codes and mirror reading under classroom 
conditions also supports the view that distribution is desirable. 

The application of such findings to classroom learning will probably 
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differ with individual children and with the subject matter involved. 
In any event, there is, in practically all school situations, a certain 
amount of distributed effort. Subjects change hourly and are not 
again taken up until the next day. Rest periods within the hour 
may be advisable for some subjects especially in the early grades. 
However, more classroom research with curricular materials is needed 
before definite suggestions can be made. 

Recitation vs. passive reading has been extensively investigated in 
the classroom with curricular materials. The most thorough investiga- 
tions, however, are those of Gates (1917) and Forlano (1936). In 
Gates’ study, biographies and nonsense syllables were memorized with 
various distributions of reading and recitation. Recitation was more 
advantageous than mere reading and rereading. The advantage was 
apparent both in learning and in later retention. However, it was 
greater for meaningless than for meaningful material. 

Forlano’s study involved children of the fifth and sixth grades. 
They memorized nonsense syllables, arithmetical facts, a difficult 
English vocabulary and spelling. Almost any of the distributions of 
recitation used was better than mere reading. Moreover, the ad- 
vantage, both in learning and later recall, was greater for meaningful 
than for meaningless material, the reverse of Gates’ finding. As far 
as one may judge from his report, Forlano’s conditions were closer to 
those of the normal classroom than were those of Gates, whose children 
learned in small squads rather than in classes as such. Forlano has 


no hesitation in suggesting large proportions of recitation in the 
classroom. 


Factors WHICH INFLUENCE FORGETTING 


Several laboratory investigations and a recent study by Houlahan 
(1941) with children learning under classroom conditions, suggest 
that forgetting is not a function of time per se, but of interference 
from activities interpolated between learning and recall. Studies of 
proactive and retroactive inhibition in the laboratory have indicated, 
moreover, that the interference between one material and another is 
greater the closer their similarity. 

Houlahan’s investigation dealt primarily with the temporal relation 
of the interpolated to the original material. One thousand children 
of Grades III-VIII took part in the experiment. Equated groups 
studied a list of 25 verbs and then recalled all that they could after 21 
minutes and after 24 hours. The control group sang familiar songs 
during the entire 21-minute interval while the experimental groups 
studied a list of 40 nouns for seven minutes of this period. One of 
these groups studied the nouns immediately after studying the verbs, 
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another following a rest of four minutes, and the other after a rest 
of eight minutes. The average recall score after 21 minutes was 
approximately twice as high for the control as for the experimental 
groups. Retention ratios were 121 p. c. for controls and 50-69 p. c. 
for experimentals. The longer the rest period the better was the 
retention. Recall scores after 24 hours showed little further loss for 
the controls and relatively large losses for the experimental groups. 
Again, the longer the rest period the better the retention. 

Laboratory studies and Houlahan’s research suggest that, in going 
from one subject to another, children should have an interpolated 
period of unrelated activity and also that the sequence of subjects 
should be as unrelated as possible. 

An additional factor which has a marked influence upon retention is 
meaning. Herbart was perfectly cognizant of this as also are psycho- 
logically oriented educators today. Laboratory investigation amply 
supports the view that retention is better the more meaningful the 
material to be learned. 

A recent study by Katona (1940) suggests, moreover, that material 
learned with understanding, or insight, is frequently retained without 
loss. College students learned various tricks either by memorizing the 
solutions or by grasping the principles involved. The majority of those 
who memorized without understanding the underlying principles 
exhibited marked and rapid forgetting. On the other hand, those who 
understood the principle exhibited almost perfect retention when tested 
later at intervals up to a month. 

The obvious implication of these and other laboratory findings, if 
they can be substantiated for children learning curricular materials 
under classroom conditions, is that teachers should strive to arouse 
understanding, which is not always, nor perhaps often, the outcome of 
sheer drill. One recalls the story of the boy, who, after writing 100 
times on the board “Johnny has gone,” left a note for the teacher which 
read, “Dear teacher, I have went.” 


FACILITATION OF TRANSFER 


Stroud (1940), in his excellent review of data on learning in school 
situations, points out that anything which fails to transfer is edu- 
cationally worthless. He says, too, that if progressive education is 
superior to the usual kind, “it is, in part, because it proposes readier 
media of transfer.” There is no doubt that transfer studies may be of 
great significance for education. Those having greatest significance 
for classroom learning suggest ways of facilitating transfer from one 
subject to another and from schoolroom to everyday life. 

Anybody with even an elementary knowledge of educational psy- 
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chology is familiar with the controversy concerning formal discipline. 
Also familiar are the classical studies on transfer from one subject to 
another and from school subjects to psychological test performance. 
The general outcome of such investigations appears to be that transfer 
occurs only in terms of similarity of content, similarity of procedure, 
or application of general principles. The results of 75 studies of 
transfer in relation to specific school subjects which Stroud (1940) 
has summarized may be interpreted in terms of one or more of these 
factors. Recent emphasis in research and textbook discussions has 
been upon the transfer value of principles, generalizations, insights, 
or understanding. 

In his book, to which I referred in discussing retention, Katona 
points out that transfer is markedly facilitated when understanding 
is aroused during the learning process. Transfer to new problems 
involving similar principles was more evident in those who had learned 
principles than in those who had merely memorized solutions. Katona 
found 100 per cent transfer to be the rule among the former and 
the exception among the latter subjects. In his chapter on educational 
implications, he says that the problems of transfer may be solved by 
adoption of classroom methods which will make more apparent the 
significance of what is learned. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be said that the psychology of learning offers 
several leads, and, in some instances, specific suggestions of value for 
control of learning in the classroom. In most instances, however, 
specific applications to classroom conditions and in relation to cur- 
ricular materials are yet to be worked out. 

In any event, one should not look for hard and fast rules applicable 
to any or all classrooms, for the composition of classes differs con- 
siderably and the teacher herself is a factor to be reckoned with when 
application of principles is involved. Principles which work in one 
social situation might well be ineffective in another. Moreover, one 
must not overlook the fact that individual differences frequently de- 
termine the efficacy of particular incentives and procedures. A teacher 
well acquainted with the psychology of learning and the factor of 
individual differences will adapt her knowledge to meet the needs 
of particular children. 
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THEORIES AND PRACTICES IN EVALUATION AND 
CORRECTION OF ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


LUCILE TURNER, 
East Carolina Teachers College 


“No one knows anything about this subject” was the comment I 
received when I spoke to one of the most skilful English teachers I 
know about wishing to write a paper on the proper evaluation of 
oral and written composition. Certainly no one knows everything. 
Only a pathetically young and inexperienced teacher would believe 
that he has all the answers to the problems that continue to puzzle 
the best teachers of composition. All the same, successful teachers 
and administrators must have definite theories about the steps in 
evaluation and improvement, tested methods for taking those steps, 
and some conception of their possible values to the student and to 
the teacher. What are these theories and practices and results? 

A number of years ago, Alfred M. Hitchcock in his Breadloaf Talks 
on Teaching Composition gave these three steps in evaluating themes: 
a rapid inventory of content, a diagnosis, and a prescription. This 
analysis has not, I believe, been surpassed. 

There seems to be a strong tendency on the part of many teachers 
of composition to neglect the consideration of content and the pre- 
scription and to overemphasize the faults. Sometimes this diagnosis 
does not reach to the causes of the difficulties. 

Ida Jewett says, “Content, organization, form—these three—and the 
greatest of these is content.” As the teacher makes a rapid inventory 
of content, he should ask himself such questions as these: What 
pertinent and valuable facts are here? What appropriate and ade- 
quate illustrations and examples are found? What worthwhile sources 
of information have been used and acknowledged? What sincere 
and effective products of the student’s memory, observation, and 
reflection are given? 

“I didn’t know teachers of composition pay any attention to such 
as that if the grammar and punctuation are all right.” That state- 
ment from an intelligent young woman in my class in the teaching 
of high school English startled me. She had taught English for one 
year! 

There are teachers to whom a three-page theme means three 
pages of spelling, grammar, punctuation, and capitalization; and a 
three-minute talk means three minutes of posture, pronunciation, 
enunciation, and oral grammar—no more and no less. To these 
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teachers, sentences correct in the mechanics but fearfully distorted 
in thought are acceptable; and by these teachers, sentences loaded with 
thought but perhaps somewhat halting in expression may be ignored 
or polished beyond recognition. 


In the sets of papers I have recently read for content, I noted these 
sentences: 


Authors like other people are not as intellectual as others. 

History is being made a current event today. 

Half of the books you read are nothing but propaganda. 

How many boys would appreciate the reality of sitting in Jim Hawkins’s 
place on the crosstree of the empty Hispaniola eyeing a pirate with a drawn 


dagger and without a sympathetic author to give him the advantage of 
the encounter? 


Such weaknesses must give me pause, but they must not blind me 
to important facts and shrewd observations the students were strug- 
gling to make clear. 

The what is more important than the how, but a significant what 
may be greatly discounted by an unworthy how. A teacher burdened 
by a feeling of responsibility about form may lose an opportunity to 
help his students learn to study more efficiently, to have more respect 
for exact knowledge and sincere opinions, and to be more penetrative 
and critical in the handling of facts. 

Charles S. Pendleton was right when he said, “An instructor does 
well who reads a theme chiefly to get the thing which the pupil chiefly 
intended to put into it.” 

In diagnosis, the second step in evaluation, the major question is 
How does this student’s mind work? That, of course, suggests others: 
What are the causes of the difficulties in content and form? Does the 
use of facts indicate muddled or clear thinking? 

Perhaps the student is prone to draw general conclusions from too 
little evidence. Again and again you and I hear and read the equivalent 
of this statement: “All high school boys like band music. Chester 
and I do.” 

Closely related to this type of muddled thinking is the tendency 
to assume that two events occurring at the same time must have a 
cause-and-effect relation, as shown here: “I ought to be able to 
write a good theme now, because it’s raining. It was raining hard 
last week when I wrote one that the teacher graded A.” 

Maybe the student believes that a person who is a leader in one 
field should be followed in all respects, and writes such a passage as 
this: “Henry Ford stopped school when he was fifteen. He is a great 
man. Why should I go to college?” 

Thus it may go. 
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Writing curtly on the margin “Illogical statement” is inadequate. 
We must help students see why such statements will not stand the 
acid test of common sense. 


We must recognize the evidence of clear vigorous thinking. There 
are students apt in relating principles learned to environment, able 
to see motives back of actions, and to solve problems with a clearness 


and precision suggestive of Euclid. Such ability must be recognized 
and developed. 


A satisfactory diagnosis must consider matters of form too. In this 
part of the work, the teacher needs to try particularly hard to be fair, 


reasonable, and progressive in his expectations. Here it is well to 
recall Pendleton’s warning: 


Spelling, punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, and even much gram- 
mar, are to the students annoying trifles and to the typical teacher terribly 
important facts . . . The result is that teachers and pupils ordinarily work 
at cross-purposes. 


That does not mean surrender for the teacher, but for some it may 
suggest more diplomacy and tolerance. 


Certainly the diagnosis should note what Janet Aiken calls the 
unpardonable sins against English grammar: ambiguity, omission, 
redundancy, and disorder. I would not go so far as she does in 


excusing and ignoring almost all errors other than those illustrated 
in these sentences: 


He spoke to the stranger with a haughty air. 


The regulations governing athletics in our school are stricter than any 
other high school. 


Besides, I also went too. 
Being stolen goods, George wouldn’t receive it. 


In as far as I can, I determine the cause of these and of other 
errors I note. Perhaps the boy who uses “enthuse” and disremember” 
knows that the words are in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and 
thinks that only good words are listed. It is my business to teach him 
to look for the social standing of words. Perhaps the girl who is 
misusing a certain word has not learned that it is not safe to stop 
after reading the first part of a definition. Air means one thing to 


most people nearly all the time; it means something quite different 
to musicians a part of the time. 


During the process of diagnosis, the teacher has answered these 
questions: What does this talk or this paper lack that I might reason- 
ably expect it to have? What quirks in the student’s mind or gaps 


in his information, caused perhaps by my inadequate teaching, probably 
account for these weaknesses? 
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Then the prescription is due. This is Hitchcock’s suggestion about 
giving it a chance to succeed: 


However I handle this case, I must make the writer feel that my interest 
first of all is in the cargo-getting through painstaking recollection, accurate 


observation, clear thinking, and imagination exercised energetically rather 
than in a lazy way. 


Mere checking will not give this feeling. W25 referring to a section 
in a handbook on composition is unsatisfactory—or at least, often 
inadequate. It may save a teacher’s time without improving the 
- Student’s work. We need to be careful lest our prescriptions suggest 

patent medicine. I like to keep in mind this observation by Allan H. 


Gilbert of Duke University in his “What Shall We Do with Freshman 
Themes?” 


All honest writing—and no other sort is worth correcting—is the ex- 
pression of the nature of the student. Not even the most sympathetic 
teacher can hope to make wholesale changes in the sentences of many 
students without a pretty general substitution of his own personality for 
theirs. This is highly disastrous when done by a man who has gone stale 
by much reading of themes, and whose corrections have assumed a uniform 
character, like those interchangeable parts that fit any Ford car. 


As we plan the prescription, we must ponder: What suggestions 
may help this student think more clearly? How much can be suggested 
at one time about improving form without danger of reducing interest 
in content? How can real respect for good English and a desire to 
use it worthily be stimulated? How can criticism be revealed as an 
effort to help the student improve in the power to communicate 
ideas—not a chance to condemn or pigeonhole him? 


At times, prescriptions are needed as a part of reports to the parents 
of our students. A or D is weak as a report and worthless as a pre- 
scription. Not so the modern reports which a number of high schools 
(for instance, the one here in Greenville) are using. Notice these 
paragraphs about the work of Greenville students in two units in 
English, one in oral composition and one in one-act plays: 


Myrtle’s speeches have improved greatly, and her tests show a much 
better grasp of knowledge. Her debate was well prepared. She now 
contributes more to class discussion. Her play unit was well done. She 
handed in a booklet in connection with it. She has read only two books. 
With a little more effort, she can become a superior student. Her grade is 
high pass. 

Leonard seems interested in his work, but he tries to attract the attention 
of students. His enunciation and his spelling have improved. His debate 
was well prepared and presented. He acted as discussion chairman, and is 
now secretary of the class. His work in the play unit was average. He 
constructed a set as a project. He has read three books. His grade is passing. 
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Elsie’s speeches were not well prepared. She is capable of doing much 
better work. Her work in the unit on one-act plays was good in parts. 
She failed to take one of the most important tests; therefore her grade 
is unsatisfactory. 

It is not necessary that all prescriptions be entirely the work of 
the teacher. The student himself, his classmates, and possibly out- 
siders may well make suggestions. The teacher is, however, the 
chief guide. As rapidly as possible he leads the students to establish 
standards for themselves. Practice in helping one another with 
suggestions and criticism is worth a great deal. Let classrooms acquire 
some of the characteristics of the Mermaid Tavern or the Cheshire 
Cheese Inn. Cooperative, zestful give-and-take stimulate vital writing 
and speaking. The atmosphere is helped if the teacher occasionally 
works out his own assignmnts and permits his papers and talks to 
be criticized by the groups just as those of the students are. 

Sometimes the teacher does well to pass on to students criticisms 
that competent men and women have made of the spoken and written 
English of young graduates. 

Here is an example. The official report on the teaching of English 
in England, published a few years ago, contains the statement that 
many business men complained to the investigators of the poor com- 
position of their young employees. They said that these boys and 
girls were weak in spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure; that 
they used journalistic cireumlocutions and long words which they did 
not understand, and that they showed too little of clear and logical 
thinking. To many young people in England and America such a 
fact would have far more weight than a teacher’s despair over a 
student’s original spelling. These business men control positions that 
the boys and girls will wish, after a time, to be able to hold satis- 
factorily. 

The only prescription which can be considered a success is one 
which leaves the student eager to go on and to do better. 

If the three steps in the evaluation of composition—a rapid in- 
ventory of content, a diagnosis, and a prescription—were taken in 
the same way all the time, the students would become bored. There 
are opportunities for a saving variety in time and method. 

The evaluation of spoken English should, I believe, generally be 
made immediately; the evaluation of written composition frequently 
gains in fairness and effectiveness by being postponed. For example, 
a teacher who has read at one sitting three or four short papers by 
one student is beginning to know that student’s nature and his good 
and bad habits of composition. This knowledge will make it possible 
for him to avoid such mistakes as “pouncing upon” a chance slip and 
ignoring a serious chronic difficulty. 
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For the teacher who is eager to become acquainted with his students 
and to ascertain their everyday habits of composition as quickly as 
possible, there is an excellent supplement for themes. On notecards 
used to check attendance, students write daily brief communications 
on any subject they care to mention to the teacher. I believe this 
plan originated with Mr. Pendleton of Peabody College. I know it 
works. 

There are several successful ways of giving to the students the 
evaluation of their compositions. In fact, there are times when 
almost any method except mere checking and grading may be effective. 
These are satisfactory methods frequently used: oral criticism by 
teacher and students, group conferences of teacher and several students 
having similar difficulties, conferences of teacher and individual 
student, and written comments to the individual students from the 
teacher and the classmates. 

After a short talk has been given or after a theme has been put on 
the blackboard or thrown on the screen, teacher and student may 
evaluate the composition in round-table fashion. Sometimes it is 
advisable to allow students to consult handbooks and dictionaries to 
verify or to correct their opinions. Those whose papers have not 
been judged may make changes as they see that the suggestions made 
may be applied to their writing. Of course, it is understood that 
there is no attempt here to deceive the teacher or anyone else. In 
a similar fashion, records of students’ speeches may be analyzed and 
compared with records of great speeches. I find the projector and 
the recorder helpful in the evaluation of composition. These are in 
our departmental laboratory, and teachers sign up for the room when 
they wish to take students there. 

There are times when group conferences with several having similar 
difficulties are much more effective than class discussions and much 
less time-consuming than a series of conferences with one student 
at a time. 

I am familiar with one good state teachers college where all the 
work of reading, correcting, and evaluating themes is done by the 
teachers and students, one of each at a time, in an almost endless 
series of fifteen-minute conferences. That is a strenuous method, but 
it has obvious advantages. 

A fourth method of giving to the student an evaluation of his 
composition is written comments. These must not be vague, caustic, 
trite. Neither must they call for a substitution of the critic’s thoughts 
for the writer’s. The comments that produce desirable results are 
pertinent, reasonable, and stimulating. 

Several years ago, William McAndrews suggested a shorthand of 
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praise to supplement the code used to call attention to errors. Spotting 
papers with the “signs of sin,” he believes, causes students to look 
upon composition as a tiresome subject and the teacher as a “sorehead.” 
Using occasionally Gi for good idea, Ilt for I like this, and PhD for 
dandy phrase might make the teacher seem more human. 

Certainly he should use intelligence as well as industry. He should 
not make every page suggest the book of magic in the Idylls: 

. . every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 


With comment, densest condensation hard 
To mind and eye. 


If he does, his pupils may be like the one Miss Jewett in “Simples 
from a Composition Reader’s Scrip” pictures as soliloquizing over a 
returned theme: 

Comment: Add a few more sentences here and there. 

Pupil (puzzled): Why? Where? 

Comment: Use more picturesque words. 

Pupil: I would if I could. Tell me some. 

Comment: Concentrate your attention upon spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, and other mechanical matters. 

Pupil (angrily): But you told me to write an exciting story! 

Comment: This writing should be changed for the better! 

Pupil (scornfully): Says you! 

In a lecture, “Humanizing the Evaluation of Written Composition,” 
which Wilfred Eberhart gave at the 1939 Convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, he advocated a plan for a cumulative 
record to be kept by each student for his own benefit and for the 
benefit of his present and future teachers. The record, kept in a folder 
in the classroom or office, would contain this information: (1) the 
topic of each piece of writing; (2) the form; (3) his reaction to the 
experience involved in the writing; (4) assignment or selection of 
the topic; (5) the nature of his weaknesses in the mechanics of writing; 
(6) any outside characteristics from the standpoint of general effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness. 

The chief value which Mr. Eberhart claimed for this plan is “in- 
creased awareness upon the part of the student of close relationship 
which exists between the mastery of language and the harmonious 
development of human personality.” 

The effects on student and teacher of proper evaluation of com- 
position cannot fail to be wholesome. 

The student whose composition work for a long time has been 
consistently and wisely evaluated has a desire for more knowledge 
and wisdom, an increased respect for the language, a stronger urge 
to use it worthily, and a clear understanding of what he needs to 
do in order to improve steadily. 
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These effects are not produced by treating all students alike nor 
by treating one student the same way all the time. If a child shows 
marked creative ability, it might be disastrous to give him as much 
constructive criticism and aid as would be appropriate for a less 
gifted pupil. Such assistance might keep him from making the 
struggle necessary for real superiority. It is, as Percy Marks says, 
the student’s business and privilege to put in virtues; it is the 
teacher’s business to take out the faults. The improvement must 
come first in the author and then through him to the essay. The 
wise teacher knows students and the effects needed through help in 
speaking and writing, and to these he adjusts his assignments and 
plans of evaluation. 

The effects of evaluation well done can be as salutary for the 
teacher as for the student. For one thing, it keeps him alert to modern 
usage and thoroughly grounded in his subject. It will improve 
his own writing since it necessitates “digging to the very roots of 
what constitutes good writing.” Hitchcock says that proper evaluation 
of composition is for teachers excellent preparation for contributing 
to the Atlantic Monthly. Have you thought of that? The third 
effect is probably the most important. Proper evaluation will increase 
his understanding of students and thereby make it possible for him to 
become a better teacher. 


There are teachers of composition to whom Heaven is any place 
where there are no themes to be read, and there are teachers like 
Ethel K. Harte. In her article entitled “The English Teacher as 
Confessor,” Miss Harte tells that she has found in most themes, the 
illiterate and the beautifully articulate, “a free outpouring of intimate 
experiences.” As she followed the unburdening of growing minds, 
she sometimes forgot to wield the red pencil. These are her closing 
words: “In every case, my interest was held, and the hours of theme- 
reading and correction seem hours, not of petty drudgery, but rather 
of vital experience.” 


Such a teacher of oral and written composition is, I believe, evalu- 
ating correctly. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART COURSES IN SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


FRED P. GILES, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College 


Courses in art have become a part of nearly all college curricula, 
because art contains a body of knowledge essential to the education 
of prospective teachers of all levels in the public schools. On account 
of this importance of art as a school subject, and because of special 
interest in the Southern Area, a study which traces the development 
of art courses in the colleges of the Southern Association has been 
completed. The method of this study is that of historical research 
based largely upon the printed catalogue of the various schools issued 
throughout their history. The writer is fully aware that a catalogue 
study is frowned upon, yet in this instance it has served a purpose. 

The following cities represent the location of these various schools 
whose art offerings have been traced from their inception in the 
respective curricula of these schools down to and including 1940: 

Jacksonville, Livingston, Troy, and Florence, all in Alabama; Rich- 
mond, Bowling Green, Murray, and Morehead, all in Kentucky; 
Natchitoches, in Louisiana; Hattiesburg, and Cleveland in Mississippi; 
Greenville, in North Carolina; Collegeboro, in Georgia; Memphis, 
Murfreesboro, and Johnson City, all in Tennessee; Redford, Farmville, 
Fredericksburg, and Harrisonburg, in Virginia; Alpine, Canyon, San 
Marcos, Denton, Commerce, Nacogdoches, and Huntsville, all in Texas. 

Since the establishment of the very first of these schools many 
changes have come about in their curricula. All divisions of subject 
matter have undergone change; many new courses were added as 
the various schools were established, and as the earlier established 
schools developed further. These changes have been marked by 
varying objectives for art education. Aims and purposes of art have 
swung from one extreme to another as these schools have developed. 
It is with the interpretation of these aims and purposes of art as 
offered in these colleges throughout their history that this paper is 
chiefly concerned. 


For convenience in presenting the data of the study, it seemed 
feasible to divide them into decades. However, on account of the few 
schools, and the meagerness of the descriptive data about their art 
courses during the earlier periods, all data concerning the schools in 
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operation up to 1910 were classed into one period. Then the work 
proceeded by decades—1910-1920; 1920-1930; 1930-1940. Every cata- 
logue was read for its description of all the art courses offered during 
these various periods. They were tabulated for title, number of 
topics mentioned in each course, and number of credits allowed. 
These were subjected to such tabular treatment as would clarify 
them. The printed aims for art education for the various periods 
were carefully compiled and presented according to frequency of 
appearance. Also the training of the art teachers for the different 
decades was noted. 

Since art as a school subject does not cover a wide span of years 
anywhere in America, we could not expect to find the early normal 
schools of the agricultural south land offering a very comprehensive 
art course. But these schools did seem to keep pace with the current 
educational principles of the day. The aims for art education as 
printed in these catalogues reflected the philosophy of the period 
rather clearly. These aims for the most part are keys to the various 
objectives sought for in the courses. However, there are no sugges- 


tions as to how the work described in the courses was presented in 
the classes. 


Let us examine specifically the art courses offered in the thirteen 
normal schools of the first period ending in 1910. It is to be re- 
membered that the general objective for art during the first part of 
this period, 1880 to about 1895, was that type of instruction which 
would aid in teaching other school subjects. Also art instruction 
should improve the taste for beauty. With these objectives in mind 
we have only to compare them with those found specifically de- 
scribed in the data for the present study. (The first art courses 
show to have been based on drawing, though several different topics 
were mentioned as part of one course which covered perhaps one 
term.) There was no worked out system of granting college credits, 
yet the course was required of those who expected to teach. The 
subject matter for drawing consisted of plants, flowers, geometric 
solids, and objects in perspective. Hand work construction and 
blackboard drawing were parts of the course. A little painting was 
done in some of the schools. Altogether, the course can be interpreted 
as having been meager and unorganized, and taught, in many cases, 
not by a trained art teacher, but by a teacher of some other branch. 
There were forty-five teachers during the period from the beginning 
of art in these schools to 1910. Thirty-seven of these had no degree. 
Only four held the bachelor’s degree. The fact that so many teachers 
without degrees taught the art courses, and also the fact that in many 
cases teachers of other subjects took charge of these courses would 
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indicate that art was much less important than other subjects. 
However, art was offered to fulfill the rather broad purpose of de- 
veloping in the students the following fine qualities: 


(1) an ability to teach other school subjects 
(2) a more accurate observation 

(3) a more distinct idea of form 

(4) a refined taste 

(5) an ability to use tools and materials. 


This list of aims seems to be the best interpretation of the art 
courses as they were offered during the years from the beginning 
of these schools to 1910. Of course a record of the classroom methods 
would lend much light, but they are not in existence so far as the 
writer knows, and naturally there must be some conjecturing as to 
what really came from the art courses by way of fulfillment of these 
stated aims. 

The curricula of these institutions during the decade 1910-1920 
had many art courses added, which fact, together with the establish- 
ment of eight more normal schools during the period, indicates the 
rapidly growing importance of the teacher training school. The 
objectives for art were changing also, over the whole country. The 
union of utility and beauty in all hand work was felt to be an 
objective for art instruction during this decade. A careful analysis 
of the art courses described in the catalogues during this decade 
under thirty-three titles reveals the fact of much over-lapping of 
subject matter. Still many phases or topics were listed under one 
title. The aims for the courses were very distinctly stated, appearing 
to be in accord with the general objective for art education. The aim 
to cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful appeared most frequently 
during this decade, though the aim to train teachers to teach other 
branches appeared often. Also the aim to train teachers to observe 
appeared frequently. There were other less mentioned aims which 
appeared in the catalogues, but these above are the most important. 

Evidently the philosophy of general education has brought many 
art courses into the curricula of these colleges. Apparently the 
art courses were a little more organized during this decade, yet 
there was still a wide dissimilarity of topics mentioned in some 
of the courses. More teachers had degrees, but there were still 
twenty-two who had no degree at all. Teachers looked on art during 
this decade as something to aid in the education of the individual to 
adjust himself to his environment. This decade saw art education 
clothed with a particular significance as a medium of general education. 
The content of the courses in almost all these colleges disclosed the 
fact that art education was coming to be a great aid in building 
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more efficient individuals by enriching their personalities. Art edu- 
cation during this decade aimed to emphasize not the drawing to 


be hung on the wall, but to stress the faculties that may be developed 
in the child. 


With the broader view of the potential worth of art education, all 
over the country, prevailing rather fluently at the beginning of the 
decade, 1920-1930, it is expected that all college curricula will reflect 
this situation in their descriptions. The year 1920 marked a period 
of increased recognition of the great value of art in the industrial 
field. Teacher training institutions offered more and richer courses. 
The project method in education, the old friend of the art teacher, 
was loudly announcing itself and by its very nature was demanding 
closer contact with art and hand work. The course analysis in all 
the twenty-six teachers colleges operating during this decade 1920- 
1930 bear out this influence. There was more emphasis upon com- 
mercial art, costume design, and art in the home. The art depart- 
ments increased greatly in the apparent organization of their courses; 
many new topics were incorporated into the art offerings. More 
clearly defined aims and objectives were mainfested in the courses. 
The number of art instructors increased during this decade, sixty- 
seven instructors for the decade in twenty-six institutions. Of this 
number twenty-nine held the bachelor’s degree, seventeen the master’s, 
two the L. I., nine a diploma in art, and ten held no degree at all. 
This status may not prove that art teaching had improved, but it 
does indicate that general education was influencing art teachers to 


take courses leading to further development, and to the acquiring 
of degrees. 


Tests and measurements, standards and objectives had been found 
of general value in other branches, and it seems logical to believe 
they would be of value in art education. Consequently, the courses 
in these institutions reflect much influence of the scientific investiga- 
tion that was done during the 1920’s. As has been mentioned already, 
art instruction has swung from one extreme to another; its objectives 
have changed with the times. The art work began near the close of the 
decade 1920-1930 to indicate that emphasis was placed upon the 
objectives which should meet the needs of the average pupils as well 
as the needs of the small percentage of pupils with special talent. The 
course analyses of these institutions studied here reveal very definitely 
the above-mentioned emphasis. They show the courses to have 
been designed to educate the average student, as well as to make 
possible fundamental training for specific art professions. 


The stated aim which appeared most frequently in the catalogues 
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of these institutions during the decade 1920-1930 is to teach art in 
its relation to everyday life. 

With the influence of the scientific approach to general education 
effecting many changes in the art offerings very dominant from the 
middle twenties, the decade of the nineteen thirties opened with 
still more emphasis upon art for all. The art courses in the twenty- 
seven state teachers colleges under study here showed much more 
organization, less over-lapping between courses, and a more uniform 
system of credits. Every instructor of art during the decade 1930-1940 
in these twenty-seven state teachers colleges held a degree, the 
master’s being most frequent. This fact indicates more emphasis 
was placed upon art education as a part of general education. While 
the standards of the instructors were raised, the number of se- 
mester hours a student could take in art increased also. A general 
stabilization of art courses is indicated by the fact that there was a 
decrease in the number of course titles, but there was also a con- 
tinuation of the same course to include more hours through a longer 
time. 

The gradual increase in the importance of art as a school subject 
during all the periods studied here is shown by the fact that some 
of the institutions offered a sufficient number of art courses for a 
student to gain the bachelors degree with a major in art. By 1940, 
fourteen of the twenty-six colleges which responded to a questionnaire 
were offering art as a major for the bachelors degree. Apparently, 
art as a school subject was stressed more in some states than in 
others. From thirteen of these institutions have come 380 graduates 
with art as a major for the bachelors degree. One college graduated 
a student with the masters degree with a major in art, during the 
decade. 242 of these art majors graduated from the Texas colleges. 
Seventy-two graduated from the four Kentucky colleges. Many 
high schools in Texas, as well as schools of lower grades, have art 
programs, which fact helps to explain the larger number of graduates 
with art as major in that state. 

The term Drawing was used rather widely during the early years 
of art education as it existed in these Southern Association State 
Teachers Colleges, and even during the last decade some schools 
still used this term to designate their art courses. But the old 
straight line type of art work, consisting of the accurate representing 
of geometric objects, or historic ornament, and the imitating of nature 
without any attempt at spontaneous creation, gave way to more 
structural approach to art subject matter. Consequently, during the 
decade 1930-1940 many of the teachers colleges described courses 
in art which seemed to be based upon a more structural and creative 
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approach. This structural approach to art education may be traced 
to the philosophy and teaching of Arthur Wesley Dow, and Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, who advocated that art be taught in its relation to every- 
day life. The art courses during the decade 1930-1940 show a per- 
sistent use of more clearly defined terms, which was a result of 
scientific study in art education. 

The subject matter of art education can never be narrowed to 
one field and standardized like some subjects. It is too broad for 
this. But logically, courses in art can be classified under six heads: 
design, drawing, painting, construction, modeling, and history and 
appreciation. It is very obvious that design was one of the most 
important elements in all the courses of the colleges concerned in 
this study, whether it took a specific course title, or was only a 
topic in other courses. To fulfill an objective which includes all 
approaches to everyday art education the design idea is fundamental. 
The logical interpretation of the art courses as they have grown, and 
expanded from the one meager course, drawing, into all the various 
courses which seek to enlighten, is that education can scarcely hope 
to achieve its ends without the support of art. There is a strong sense 
in which art education represents the final embodiment of educational 
values. At least all these twenty-seven teachers colleges of the 
Southern Association would make the reader of these catalogues 
believe that art is necessary in the course for all teachers, indeed, so 
necessary that every student who expects to teach is required to 
take certain art courses, whether he is an art major or not, the 
amount of his credit varying among the different institutions. 

The art offerings as published in the current catalogues of these 
twenty-seven Southern Association State Teachers Colleges indicate 
that modern trends in general education are including art as a very 
specific school subject, and that there is a closer union of the so- 
called fine and industrial arts in the broader application of the term 
“education.” These institutions are offering art courses not so 
much with the aim of training professional artists, important as 
that task is, but with the aim to educate more fully every person to 
live a more complete life. The “art for all” aim apparently is the 
dominant force in almost all of these institutions at the present time, 
if we are to judge by their published catalogue art offerings. 


BOOK REVIEWING ADEQUACY OF CERTAIN 
PERIODICALS IN THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


REA J. STEELE 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


There is little to be found in our professional periodicals on the 
subject of book reviewing. One of the first studies was made in 1929 
by Walter S. Monroe and Mabel R. Hull of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the University of Illinois. They chose one hundred books 
in the field of education published between 1922 and 1925 for which 
they had three or more reviews on record in their files, and they 
studied a total of 548 reviews in forty-six different education periodicals. 

Their study revealed the fact that “book reviews in general may 


be criticized on at least two grounds: they are inadequate and they 
are non-critical.” They concluded with a statement that “it appears 
justifiable to say that reviewers are failing to render a needed service 
to their readers. Teachers could select their textbooks more intelli- 
gently if reviewers would distinguish between valuable books and 
those of doubtful merit.”* 


Later, in 1932, the American Historical Association drew attention 
to certain inadequacies of book reviewing policies of the professional 
journals in its field. The Committee on the Planning of Research in 
the recommended agenda of its report to the American Historical 
Association, asks the question “Have we at the present time adequate 
facilities for keeping posted on recent publications, both periodical 
and in book form?’? and recommends that the Council in making up 
the programs of its annual meetings devote an occasional session to 
the consideration of the art of book reviewing. 

In 1934 there appeared an article orn the book reviews in psychological 
journals and its findings showed that a small number of pages were 
devoted to book reviews in all but two psychological journals, and 
that there was a question as to the, professional competency of the 
reviewers.® 

Librarians also have deplored the fact that book reviews are seldom 
critical or adequate for evaluation purposes. In an article on college 
library book selection, Miss Ludington reports that “a sample taken 
from a 1932 issue of the Book Review Digest reveals four favorable 


*W. S. Monroe and M. R. Hull, School and Society, 29:521, April 20, 1929. 

*American Historical Research Association. Historical Scholarship in 
America. N. Y. Long, 1932. p. 136. 

*R. S. Schultz and Helen Pallister, Journal of Psychology, 46:509, July, 1934. 
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reviews to one unfavorable review noted for non-fiction titles.’”’* 

The present study was undertaken to discover whether professional 
journals in the field of higher education are sufficiently adequate and 
critical to be used for book selection purposes in a college library. 

Six periodicals were chosen: Journal of Higher Education; Harvard 
Educational Review; Journal of Educational Research; Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors; Junior College Journal; 
and Teachers College Record. The total number of reviews examined 
was 285 in the six journals mentioned above, the complete file for the 
year 1939. 

The most difficult part of this study was to determine some objective 
method, if possible, for measuring the adequacy of a review. Because 
of the similarity of purpose, the field of textbook analysis was used as 
a basis in developing a score card to use in evaluating book reviews. 
While the criteria used for textbook evaluation have been severely 
criticized, they do “present a convenient means for checking different 
elements that must be considered if a textbook is fully to realize its 
purpose.”® 

Eleven different rating scales for textbooks were studied. They 
seemed to fall into two groups: rating scales and check lists. Since 
each rating scale used its own system of weights and since there 
seemed to be no agreement as to what the weight should be, it was 
thought that a check list would give a more objective measure. It 
would note whether a characteristic were present or absent and would 
give a total of favorable or unfavorable items which could be com- 
pared with similar totals. 

In developing this score card, all the items of information desirable 
in a review for book selection purposes were grouped and classi- 
fied. The result was a list which could be checked with each 
book review. This preliminary check list was sent to five librarians 
to obtain their judgment as to the items included and to several 
educators in the field of educational research to be passed on as to 
its correctness of form. It was then revised in the light of their 
criticisms and suggestions. 

The score card would have to be adapted to different types of ma- 
terial. For example, fiction or literary works would call for different 
elements to be considered. 

It is realized that reading a review and checking whether an ele- 
ment is present or not does not answer the question in terms of the 
extent to which that characteristic is present. That would depend upon 


‘F. B. Ludington, Library Journal, 60:11, January 1, 1935. 


5C. R. Maxwell, National Society for the Study of Education, Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pt. IT, p. 149. 
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the interpretation of the person using the score card. It was felt, 
however, that merely checking the absence or presence of character- 
istics would produce a score concerning the completeness of detail, 
rather than the depth of treatment. Nor does this checking necessarily 
present a true picture of the book review. Much depends upon the 
authority of the reviewer of the book. 


The score card used in checking the reviews was as follows: 


SCORE CARD FOR EVALUATING REVIEWS IN 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PERIODICALS 


I. AUTHORITY oF REVIEWER Check 
1. Are the reviewer's initials given? 
2. Is the full name of the reviewer given? ............... ee ee 
3. Is the full name plus a slight identification given? ....... a es 
4. Is the full name plus an incomplete reference given to his 


position or special field of work? 


5. Is the full name plus a complete reference given to shite position or 
special field of work? .... 


(Note: Check each question in Section I rather than just the par- 
ticular question that fits the case. Obviously if the full 
name and a complete reference to position are given, the 
other four questions have been covered.) (total—5) 
| 
II. MANNER AND TREATMENT OF THE REVIEW Check 
1. Does the reviewer attempt to give an impartial estimate of the 
book by: 
Agreeing with the author’s point of view? .................. -------- 
Disagreeing with the author’s point of view? ...... abba 
Holding the author to be in error or incomplete in his treat- 


(Note: Check only one of the above statements) 


Does the reviewer compare the book to: 


2 Other books in the same field or of a similar character? _. 
3. Theories or ideas of another author? .... 


4. Does the reviewer give a concrete statement of his judgment of 
the book—whether it is a good book, an outstanding book, ane 
in spots, poor, or some such general appraisal? .......... aekeies 
5. Does he state whether or not it presents new material, new or- 
ganization, new point of view, or new references? ..... ecasciie chaaeios 
6. Does the review appear within the year in which the beats was 
published? 


(total—6) 
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III. CoMPREHENSIVENESS Check 
A. Scope and form of the book reviewed 
Does the review answer the following questions? 


2. 


PP 


Is the theme or subject of the book wel 
Is the scope of the book revealed? ...... 
(Does it cover the subject completely or ‘partially, i is it 
a history, survey, or discussion of certain aspects or con- 
ditions? ) 
Is the book brief, exhaustive, or selective? ...... pe tues 
Does it present theory or practice, facts or argument? 5c 
Is it a manual, textbook, report, yearbook, reference work 
Is it technical, semi-technical, scholarly or popular? ...... 
Does it give the author’s purpose in writing the book? .... 
If so does it describe the extent of the revision? .... 
(total—7 or 
A—TOTAL _____-__ 


B. Authority of the author of the book 


Does the review give the author’s qualifications? ... s 
(His education, experience or special preparation for writing 
the book) 

Does it state the basis or sources of the book? .. 

Does it state the quality of the sources? 


(total—3) 
B—TOTAL _______. 


C. Manner and quality of treatment of the book reviewed 
Does the review answer whether or not: 


(Does the review show whether he is a conservative, radical, 
or the exponent of some particular school of thought?) 


Does the review state whether or not: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


The work shows any degree of originality or creative power? 
It has a clear graphic style, charm or imagination? ....... 

It has the quality necessary to make it a permanent 


It shows balance? (that is, the extent to which the author has 


The book has value in its field? 


(total—6) 
C—TOTAL 


D. Physical features 
Does the review state whether or not: 


2. 
3. 


4. 


There are illustrations, maps, charts, or documentation, etc? 
There are bibliographies, appendices, or any other reference 
The book has a pleasing format? ......... 


(total—4) 
D—TOTAL 


2. 
3. 

a 

a 
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E. Trade information 

. Is the author entry given correctly? . 
Is the title given? ... 

Is it given in full? .... 

Are the pages given? 

Is the date given? _. 

Is it the copyright date? 

Is the publisher given? . 

Is the price given? 


eres 


(total—8) 
E—TOTAL 


SUMMARY 


Group Score 
I—Authority of reviewer .... 


II—Manner and treatment of the review _. Lees 6 


I1I—Comprehensiveness 


A—Scope and form of the book reviewed 

B—Authority of the author of the book - 
C—Manner and quality of treatment of the . 
D—Physical features 

E—Trade information 


orawn 


TOTAL— 39 
Revised editions— 2 


41 
INTERPRETATIONS OF FINDINGS 


On the first section of the score card—the authority of the reviewer— 
the Junior College Journal and the Teachers College Record made no 
scores since their reviews were not signed. It should be noted that the 
Teachers College Record reviews only monographs or Ph.D. theses. 
Their reviews are mainly descriptive, giving the content and experi- 
mental method followed in each case, but little information is given as 
to whether the monograph would be of value except as a piece of re- 
search. Consequently their ratings on this score card are quite differ- 


ent from those of the journals reviewing all types of published ma- 
terials. 


The Harvard Educational Review and the Journal of Educational 
Research rated highest on the authority of the reviewer. All the re- 
views in the latter gave the reviewer’s full name and at least some 
reference to his position or special field of work, whereas about half 
of the reviews in the Harvard Educational Review did the same. 
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On the whole the Harvard Educational Review and the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors rated highest in the 
manner and treatment of the review. The reviewers in about eight 
per cent of the cases in both journals gave some general appraisal of 
the book (see Score Card, Section II, 4). The findings on this section 
of the Score Card are given in full in the following table. 


TABLE I 
MANNER AND TREATMENT OF THE REVIEW 
Name of 
Periodical AAUP HER. JER. JHE. JCJ. T.CR. 
Total Number of 
Reviews for Each 18 45 17 58 63 22 


Per cent of Total 
Number of Reviews 
for Each Score 


1. (Impartial estimate) ...... 72.2 84.4 70.2 67.2 9.5 

2. (Comparisons) ........... 16.6 14 22.1 20.8 1.6 4.5 
3. (Comparisons) ............ 16.6 15 16.9 6.9 6.3 45 
4. (General appraisal) igs Me 80 61 75.8 25.3 

5. (New material) ......... 83.3 68.8 55.9 72.5 49.2 

6. (Year of publication) ..... 100 88.8 74 79.3 96.8 100 


As to the scope and form of the book reviewed (see Score Card, 
Section III, A) all reviews rated high on the first two points, the theme 
and scope of the book reviewed, but less attention was paid to stating 
whether the books were brief, exhaustive or selective. 


Only twenty-one of the books were revised editions. The Junior 
College Journal with ten revised editions described the extent of re- 
vision in seven cases. The Journal of Higher Education included two 
revised editions and in both cases gave something concerning the ex- 
tent of revision, while the Harvard Educational Review included four 
revisions, but fully described only one. Three out of five revised edi- 
tions reviewed in the Journal of Educational Research were fully 
described. It would seem from this that one of the weakest points in 
the reviewing of education material is in the field of revised editions. 


As to the authority of the author of the book, it is interesting to 
note that outside of the Teachers College Record which, as was men- 
tioned before, is a class by itself, the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Journal of Higher Education 


*Abbreviations used in these tables: A.A.U.P.—Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, H.E.R—Harvard Educational Review, 
J.E.R.—Journal of Educational Research, J.H.E.—Journal of Higher Education, 
J.C.J.—Junior College Journal, T.C.R.—Teachers College Record. 
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rated highest in describing the authorship of the books they reviewed. 
Of course to professors and specialists in the field, the author’s name 
itself will often carry with it all the necessary information. 

The following table attempts to show evaluative criticisms that are 
important in helping the reader determine the merit of the book re- 
viewed. The personal judgment of the scorer makes this section of 
the score card less objective than some others. 


TABLE II 

MANNER AND QUALITY OF TREATMENT OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
Name of 
Periodical AAUP. HER. JHE. J.CJ. 
Total Number of 
Reviews for Each 18 45 77 58 63 
Per cent of Total 
Number of Reviews 
for Each Score 
1. (Bias) oe 50 27 36.4 29.3 6.3 
2. (Originality) 22.2 20 19.5 13.8 
3. (Style) Kh = 22.2 20 25.8 39.7 6.3 
4. (Contribution) ......... 27.2 32 10.4 29.1 4.7 
5. (Balance) ....... 11.1 7 14.3 10.3 4.7 
.. 888 82.1 76.6 94.8 76.1 


Table III gives the sort of information research workers and libra- 
rians are particularly interested in. The Journal of Educational Re- 
search, the Journal of Higher Education and the Junior College Journal 
gave more information in this section than did the other journals. 
Bibliographies, charts, documentation, and other reference features are 
important points to consider in selecting books for a college library 
and it is to be regretted that mention of the presence or absence of 
such features is often neglected in book reviews as is shown by the 
following table. 


TABLE III 
PHYSICAL FEATURES 
Name of 
Periodical AAUP. HER. JER. JHE. JCJ. TCR. 
Total Number of 
Reviews for Each 18 45 77 58 63 22 


Per cent of Total 
Number of Reviews for 


Each Score 

1. (Indexing) ..... 11.1 5 3.9 10.3 9.5 

2. (Documentation) <. Se 32 24.7 27.7 33.3 22.7 
3. (Bibliographies) 22.2 27 36.3 25.8 44.4 22.7 


4. (Format) i 7 1.3 6.8 79 
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In the main, the trade information given was such that titles were 
easily verified and so a table giving those results is not shown here. 

From the examination of the above tables, it will be seen that on the 
whole the reviews rated high in presenting factual information but 
fell short on the criteria which would help to compare the book with 
other books in the same field, in other words, in helping to choose 
whether the book is worth purchasing. 

A questionnaire was sent to the editors of the six journals included 
in this study to obtain their book reviewing policies, particularly how 
they choose their reviewers and the books to be reviewed, and 
whether any definite instructions are given on how to write the 
reviews. 

The returns on these questionnaires showed that, in selecting their 
reviewers, the Harvard Educational Review, the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research and the Journal of Higher Education choose special- 
ists not necessarily connected with their respective journals. The 
Junior College Journal uses members of its editorial staff for this pur- 
pose and the Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors usually chooses members of the Association whose names are 
somewhat related to the field with which the book is concerned. 

Only two of the journals give any definite instructions to the persons 
who write their book reviews. The Journal of Higher Education has 
a sample form letter which is sent to prospective reviewers giving 
directions as to the bibliographic entry and the number of words but 
saying nothing about the manner and treatment of the review itself. 

The editors of the Journal of Educational Research ask their re- 
viewers to be critical, and they definitely state that uncritical reviews 
are rejected. Doubtful reviews are read by one or more members of 
the editorial board before they are accepted. 

All the journals review books which are sent them by publishers but 
also write for important titles when not received otherwise. The 
editors in each case select which books are to be reviewed. The editor 
of the Journal of Educational Research was the only one to state that 
books published within the current year were chosen. 


SUMMARY 


Usually the longer the review, the higher it rated on the score card, 
although this was not true in several cases where the reviewer seemed 
to welcome the chance to express his own theories of education. The 
Journal of Higher Education and the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors made the highest single scores, thirty- 
two out of a possible thirty-nine points. 
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The following table shows the high, low, and median ratings the 
various journals made on their reviews as well as the total number of 
reviews each published during the year. 


TABLE IV 
SuMMaRY OF RaTING SCORES 
Number Number 


Name of Periodical High Low Median of Reviews of Issues 
H.E.R. 28 14 24 46 
A.A.U.P. 32 17 24 18 7 
J.E.R. 30 17 23 17 9 
J.HLE. 32 18 23 58 9 
IL. 23 10 16 64 8 
17 12 15 22 8 

CONCLUSIONS 


The use of the score card for evaluating reviews in this study re- 
vealed the following: 


2. 


9. 


On the whole the journals reviewed recent material. 

Full authority of the reviewer was seldom given. In most in- 
stances only the name of the person and the institution with 
which he was connected were mentioned. 


. One of the weakest spots in the manner and treatment of the re- 


views was in the lack of comparison with other titles. 


. The scope and form of the book reviewed were usually well 


covered. 


. The reviewers did not rate very high on the information they 


gave concerning the author of the book. Few reviewers men- 
tioned the author at all, or, when they did, gave no information 
about him. 


. The reviews did not reveal to any great extent the originality or 


permanent value of the books they reviewed. 

Revised editions received little attention. 

Physical features, such as adequate index, documentation, appen- 
dices, bibliographies, format and such, received little attention. 
Trade information necessary for book selection purposes was 
adequately given. 


The score card provided a convenient way to check the character- 
istics of a review but did not show whether the reviewer presented a 
true picture of the book. That could be done only by examining the 
contents of the books themselves. Perhaps the chief value of such a 
score card is in its establishment of a practical analytical approach to 
a book review. 
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The questionnaire to the editors of these journals showed up one of 
the greatest weaknesses in book reviewing in our professional journals. 
Although instructions were given as to length and bibliographic form, 
it was assumed that other instructions as to how the review should be 
written, what points should be emphasized, the value of the book, and 
so on, were unnecessary. Only one journal states that it instructed its 
reviewers to be critical. 

This study showed that reviews in the field of higher education fur- 
nish sufficient bibliographic information and describe the contents of 
the books reviewed, but leave much to be desired in evaluating the 
books for selection purposes. In that respect it would seem that with- 
in the ten years that have elapsed between the Monroe study (see 
footnote 1) published in 1929 and the present study of reviews published 
in 1939, little has been done to improve the critical quality of the book 
reviews in journals in the field of higher education. 


PETER PARLEY—HIS MAGAZINE AND HIS BOOKS 


GLADYS SCOTT 
City Schools, Port Arthur, Texas 


Samuel Griswold Goodrich is best known by his pen name “Peter 
Parley.” He was born in Connecticut in 1793, and died in 1860. He 
was the son of a Congregational minister. He became a book publisher 
in Hartford and Boston after receiving only an elementary education. 
In Boston he was editor of The Token, an illustrated annual. 

The Token is noted for the encouragement given to young American 
authors. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales” appeared origin- 
ally in The Token, and was the only story to survive of all the stories 
written for it. 

In 1827, he began his series of books for the young which embraced 
geography, biography, history, science, and miscellaneous tales of 
which he was the sole author of a few and of which there were more 
than one hundred volumes. The Tales of Peter Parley About 
America is one of his books. There is an original copy in the 
Harvard Library. In the tales of Peter Parley an old gentleman 
is represented as talking to a group of inquiring children and instruc- 
tion is given in a thin sugar-coating fiction, but it met the educational 
needs of the time and millions were sold. 

In 1833, he founded Parley’s Magazine for children. It was planned 
by Goodrich and published by Lilly, Wait and Co., Boston. It ran a 
successful course of nine years from 1833, which made it the longest- 
lived children’s magazine previous to that time. It gave descriptions of 
manners, customs, and countries, travels, voyages and adventures in 
various parts of the world. Biographies of young persons, original 
tales, cheerful and pleasing rhymes were also included. 

In 1841, he established Merry’s Museum, another juvenile periodical. 
He retained the editorship until 1850. 

Peter Parley’s juvenile and educational works gave him a wide 
reputation, and so did his pen name. It has been said that his se- 
lection of his pen name was the happiest inspiration of his career, for 
it has the exact qualities one would desire in the name for a Childrens’ 
writer since it is suggestive of many stories and poems of childrens’ 
such as “Peter Rabbit,” and “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.” Perhaps 
that is the reason for the people in England pirating his pen name 
and fraudulently attaching it to over seventy volumes in this country 
and abroad.' As a result he wrote Recollections of A Life Time, a 


‘Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography Vol. II. 
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book which includes a list of both of the works of which he was author 
and editor, and of the works published under his name. He was the 
first American writer to influence an English writer. 


Parley’s Cabinet Library consists of twenty volumes and contains 
five hundred different subjects and is illustrated by five hundred 
engravings. It was the first library to be written expressly for a 
school and family library. It consists of three departments—bio- 
graphical, historical, and miscellaneous departments.? Included in 
this library are: Literature Ancient and Modern; Manners and Customs 
of the American Indian; Curiosities of Human Nature; Lights and 
Shadows of African History; and Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom 
all of which are of small print, have numbers of illustrations, are 
interesting, and could be read and understood by junior high school 
students and have much interest for adults. 


This quotation from the Boston Courier gives a fair estimation of 
the rating of Parley’s Cabinet Library at the time of publication: 
They are exceedingly agreeable books, and such as young and old may 
pursue with pleasure and profit. The moral and religious account to which 
the author turns every subject must render the work peculiarly suitable to the 


family and the school library. We cheerfully commend the work to the 
public as one of the sterling values.* 


The Troy Whig emphasized the style, the authenticity, and at- 
tractiveness by saying, 


They are written in an easy and graceful style, and are compiled from 
the most authentic sources. They will be found highly attractive to young 
people of both sexes, and worthy to be read by persons of mature age.‘ 

It has been said, “It is well known that Hawthorne compiled one 
of the books (Peter Parley’s Universal History on the Basis of 
Geography Vol. II, 1837).”® I found that this book is printed in larger 
type, is very simple and can be read by younger children. The para- 
graphs are numbered with questions for each paragraph at the end 
of each chapter. 


Parley edited or wrote 170 volumes. He was the sole author 
of the following: The Outcast, and Other Poems 1836; Sow Well and 
Reap Well; Five Letters to My Neighbor Smith 1839; Sketches from a 
Student’s Window 1841; Ireland and the Irish 1842; Poems, 1851; 
Recollections of a Lifetime 1856 (2 vols.); and Peter Parley’s Own 
Story.® 

There has naturally been some question about what Samuel 


Fs trae in the back of Lights and Shadows of African History. 
i 


‘In the back of Lights and Shadows of African History. 
‘Dictionary of American Biography Vol. VII, 1931 edition. 
*The New International Encyclopaedia Vol. X, p. 134, 1917. 


j 
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Griswold Goodrich did really write. We do know from other ac- 
counts that “For many years he had little use of his eyes and could 
work only with the aid of readers and amanuenses; and no man 
even with full command of his powers could have written all 
the works that bear the Parley name.” 


With all of the above facts in mind we must say that Peter Parley 
had an important part in influencing our literature; that he en- 
couraged writers; put into printed form some very useful information; 
and gained recognition in England for American literature. 


"Ibid, 5. 


DR. E. R. ENLOW 


Dr. Elmer R. Enlow, Director of Statistics and Special Services of 
the Schools of Atlanta, died October 31, at his home in Atlanta. Dr. 
Enlow was, at the time of his death, President of the Peabody Alumni 
Association. The College has had no more faithful son, nor one in 
whose life and work she has more pride. 


DR. LIDA LEE TALL 


Miss Tall, for many years president of the Teachers College at 
Towson, Maryland, died suddenly at her home in Baltimore, February 
21. Miss Tall was a woman of personal charm and of distinguished 
administrative ability. She has left enduring influence upon the whole 
project of teacher education. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
SCHOOL FOR EXECUTIVES 
(In Cooperation with the Commission on Teacher Education) 
Date: June 15 to June 27, inclusive. 


Place: Pine Lake Camp, 18 miles from Kalamazoo, Michigan, offered 
without cost for bed or board by the Kellogg Foundation. Members 
of the committee have visited the camp and found it adequate for 
comfort and for meeting place. Gull Lake Hotel, 15 miles away, 
will be open for the wives and children of members. 


Cost: Arrangements have been made so that the total cost to any 
college president for travel and maintenance should not exceed $30. 


Program: The morning will be spent in group discussions. The 
afternoons will be open for recreation and for specially organized 
activities. The evening will be reserved for special lectures. 


Attendance: The committee urges every teachers college president 
so to schedule his time as to include the entire program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to President Roscoe West, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


RIARN 


% 4 RES 

This famous series of phonic 
workbooks by Stone solves one 
knotty problem — the develop- 
ment of skills in word recogni- 
tion. The books should be used 
both to speed up the progress 


of normal readers and for reme- 
dial work with retarded pupils. 


THE SERIES 
List 
Price 
Book I, grade 1 or 2, 64 pp........ 24¢ 
Book Il, grade 2 or 3, 64 pp....... 24¢ 
Book Ill, grade 3 or 4, 64 pp...... 24¢ 
Write for Samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


S-56 
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Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
Marcu, 1942 
Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, 


Editorial 
Chairman. 


Committee: Ruby Ethel 


Secretary to the Committee: Mildred Shapard. 


Louis Armstron, 
Bridges, Dennis H 
D. Fenn, Mrs. aes, Fenker, Norman Frost, Marion Greay. Ray 
B. Hunt, Jr., 


Annotators for y issue: 
J. E. Brewton, 


Haneline, Henry Harap, B. S. 


Cooke, 
Holden, C. 


Norman Frost, 


. Viola Bockelheide, Paul L. Boynton, 
A. L. Cra Ruby Ethel Cundiff, 

Hamon, Jane 

Charles Ullin 


Leavell, Donald Michelson, Eugenia Moseley, Nathaniel Patch, Aurelia B. Potts, 
J. J. aay, Phili canes. Susan B. Riley, Meggie Robinson, Joseph Roemer, 
Hanor A. Webb, . Wight, F. L. Wren. 

Arts dencies in regard to melody and rhythm. 


BrEEN, Mary. The children’s party 
book. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 244p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent book in adult hands. 
It can be used to direct parties in homes, 
in settlement homes, or recreation cam 
In it one finds activities for small parties 
or large functions. It is so detailed that 
children may participate in making in- 
vitations, favors, prizes and games. 


GROVER, KENNETH M. AND WISWELL, 
Tuomas. Chess. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 
92p. $1.00. 


For the player with intermediate abilities 
as well as the beginner. Fundamentals are 
analyzed, tactics for opening and ending 
games are explained, several complete games 
are annotated. 


NORMANN, THEODORE F. I[nstru- 
mental music in the public schools. 
Theodore Presser, 1941. 349p. $3.00. 


This book is a review of the background 
of instrumental music in the American 
public schools. It includes useful charts and 
——= outlines of some instrumental tech- 

ues. Any attempt to cover the entire 

eld in one volume must prove inadequate, 
many areas are discussed too 
briefly. The book is valuable as a textbook 
if supplemented with readings and practical 
experience. 


O’HareE, EuGeNe. How to make your 
furniture. Harper, 1941. 94p. 
$2.50. 


Here is a book the beginner can follow 
with confidence. All of the steps are clearly 
—— by illustration and verbal descrip- 
tion. ou can’t make any of the nine 
items 2 urniture listed it is because you 
can’t follow instructions. 


STEFAN, PauL. Anton Dvorak. Grey- 
stone press, c1941. 336p. $3.00. 


An analytical type of biography with em- 
phasis upon his compositions in the form of 
brief penne tee of the works, i. e. operatic 
plots, symphonic instrumentation, harmonic 


devices, formal elements, nationalistic ten- 


A book to be recommended only to musical 
scholars. 


Witson, Harry ROBERT. Music in 
the high school. Silver Burdett, c1941. 
440p. $3.00. 


Dr. Wilson in a very practical way con- 
siders not only the what, but also the wh 
and how of music teaching in the hig 
school. This book is especially commendable 
because it includes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both education and music educa- 
tion. Due emphasis is placed upon the part 
music can play in democratic living. It is 
a fine a for the teaching and administra- 
tion of high school music. 


Children’s Literature 


ANGELL, PAULINE K. When today 
began. Macmillan, c1942. 378p. 92c. 


Ten stories about children, each story _il- 
lustrative of a step in human progress. The 
first story is about the discovery of how to 
build a fire; the last about the early days 
of the automobile. The social significance 
of each development is stressed. Third or 
fourth grade level. 


AsppEN, Don. Up anchor! Robert 
M. McBride, c1941. 256p. $2.00 


A tale of treasure in the Bahamas. In true 
Treasure Island fashion, a sloop sails to 
recover the treasure. There is a storm, 
‘ra and strife, but Greg comes home at 
ast. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. The st of 
Little Black Sambo. David McKay, 
c1940. 25p. $1.50 


A unique version of Little Black Sambo— 
unique because it is a talking book. An en- 
closed record brings the jungle noises and 
music to the child’s ears in an exciting, ir- 
resistible way. Illustrations make Little 
Black Sambo a book complete with color, 
sound effects, and music. 


Birp, RoBertT MONTGOMERY. Nick 
of the woods. Vanguard press, 1941. 
278p. $2.00. 
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An adventure tale of Kentucky, first pub- 
lished in 1837 and now adapted for modern 
readers by Marshall McClintock. A story 
of Indian fighting, with an added element 
of the semi-mysterious figure of Jibbenaino- 
say, Nick of the woods. 


BRACKER, CHARLES E. Fun on paper. 
Simon and Schuster, c1941. 32p. 98c. 


This book contains many separate ele- 
ments, such as various noses, mouths, arms, 
legs and parts of animals which may be 
combined into several different faces, figures. 
animals, and scenes. This is done by placing 
tracing paper over the various parts and 
drawing them onto it. A person with a 
minimum of drawing ability plus a little 
imagination should have a lot of fun with 
this book. 


Carr, Mary JANE. Top of the morn- 
ing. Thomas Y. Crowell, c1941. unp. 
$1.50. 

Fifty-four poems ranging in subject matter 
from “Mud pie sale” to “The shop of 
dreams” by the author of the well known 
prose books for boys and girls, Children of 
the covered wagon and Young Mac of Fort 
Vancouver. 
the poems: “The castle in the fire,” “Shop 
of dreams,” and “Pirate wind.” 


Dean, SmpnEY W. Knight of the 
Revolution. Macrae-Smith, c1941. 
312p. $2.50. 


Marion, the Swamp Fox, lives again in 
this biography. It is written with skill to 
show the man and the patriot as well as the 
hero. Suitable for upper grade children as 
well as for high school age and adults. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. 
ducks. 
$1.00. 


This is the story of the seventh little duck 
who finally learned to swim _and_ finally 
learned to dive—although his learning was 
accidental! The accident was very important 
for it saved the seventh little duck from 
being sent—you’'ll never guess—to the chick- 
ens! Amusingly illustrated. 


Seven diving 
David McKay, c194b.  unp. 


Hanson, P. Stefansson, pro- 
yt of the North. Harper, 1941. 241p. 
2.50. 


An _ absorbing biography of this great 
American explorer. e@ spell of the north 
is made apparent through the intimate life 
and thrilling adventure incidental to years 
s : as in the arctic. Suitable for high school 
ren. 


HEWarD, CONSTANCE. Ameliaranne 
goes touring. David McKay, 1941. 
54p. $1.00. 

Another Ameliaranne story. This time it 


is about an automobile tour. The illustra- 
tions in color are as entrancing as the story. 


Hunt, HELEN DEESLIE. Bobby dog 
and his friends. American book, c1941. 
96p. 72c. 


Bobby is a dog and his friends are a boy, 
a girl, a rabbit, and a cat. Everyday hap- 
ponies, simply told for pre-school children. 

ofusely illustrated. 
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JOHL, JANET P. Wilhelmina, a little 
Dutch girl. Greystone press, c1941. 
121p. $1.50. 


_ This book is a colorful description of life 
in Holland before the war. The home life 
of the people, the outdoor life and means 
of transportation are graphically given. How 
the people make their living is told in a 
pleasing way. 


Kinc, Dorotuy N. Find the ani- 
Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 20p. 


Pictures of animals to put in cages. Just 
the kind of thing young children like to do. 


Lear, Munro. Fly away, Watch- 
bird! Fred A. Stokes, 1941. 28p. $1.00. 


Another Watchbird picture book of be- 
havior by Munro Leaf who has made the 
teaching of the simple rules of behavior so 
easy. Boys and girls soon learn to avoid 
the traits disapproved by the Watchbirds. 
In this book disapproval is voiced by the 
Watchbirds of the full-mouth, the pouter, 
the not-so, the flitter, the won't-try, the 
know-it-all, the messy, the won’t-wait, the 
snooty, the borrower, the flipperty, and the 
plotter. The pictures in two colors are on 
a large size sheet that can be used for 
posters. 


NORLING, JO AND NORLING, ERNEST. 
Pogo’s house, the story of: lumber. 
Henry Holt, c1941. 42p. $1.00 


A little boy decided to make a house and 
set out to get the lumber. This takes him to 
the forest where the trees are cut, to the 
sawmill in the lumber yard. There they 
gave him some boards to make a house for 
his dog, Pogo. For lower elementary grades. 


“PARKER, BERTHA MorrIS AND PARK, 
THomas. Animal travels. Harper, 
c1941. 36p. $1.00. 


A book better suited for the person with 
animal life as a hobby than the casual 
reader, but thrilling for him. 


Piper, WatTtTy, ed. My picture story 
book. Platt & Munk, c1941. unp. $1.25. 


My picture story book is for very small 
children as well as for four, five and six 
year olds. The first part of the book con- 
sists of object pictures of good color, clear 
and about things the young child knows. 
The second part of the book is nursery 
rhymes, profusely illustrated. The last pert 
has true stories of animals with beautiful 
life-like illustrations of each animal. 


Rocers, FRANCES. Indigo treasure. 
Fred A. Stokes, c1941. 291p. $2.00. 

The story of Eliza Lucas’ successful ex- 
periment of growing indigo in South Caro- 
lina with a vivid picture of life on an eigh- 
teenth century lantation. Told by a 
younger sister, it will have an especial 
interest for girls. 


Sanpys, E. V. Beowulf. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1941. 93p. $2.00. 


A retelling of the Beowulf story for grades 
6-8. The beautiful illustrations by Rolf 


Klep are in keeping with the story. Miss 
Sandys also did Peer Gynt. 
the book is beautiful. 


The format of 
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SECHRIST, 
Merry meet again. 
c1941. $1.50. 


147 ms by 72 different authors grouped 
as follows: you are still very Young. 4 
If you are going to =e as 
for school programs, Poems Por ‘holiday 
0; and * and blessings, 
Indexed by authors, first lines, an 
=. Merry meet again is a tic title 
for a book of old and most familiar 
seasonal verses for small children to recite. 


ELIZABETH HOUGH, ed. 


Macrae-Smith, 


SpraGuE, Curtiss. How to make it 
book of crafts. Bridgman pub., 1941. 
247p. $3.00 

Simple directions for making a number 
of thin s children will enjoy making. The 
materials and tools to used are inex- 

msive, The variety of subjects is stimu- 

ting. Suitable for intermediate grade 
children. 


STEPHENSON, 
of thunder. 
186p. $2.00. 


A biography of Patrick x Honey, 

and the statesman. A boo 

patriotic understanding of the beginnings of 

our nation, and a sympathetic appreciation 

of the common ~~ who made the nation 
ible. Suita | for upper grades and 

unior high schoo 


Det1a D. Patrick, son 
Reilly and Lee, 1941. 


Story parade, — book; a collec- 
tion of modern stories for boys and 
girls by noted authors. Winston, c1940. 
379p. 

This is the fifth of the ay! 
nuals. Stories, biographical e — 
rimes, and pleasant verse in this annua 
teeming with treasure, surp 

y. the material in this ‘book 
consists of what grownups call “literary 
5 that is, each selection is complete 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. Cue for treason. 
Vanguard press, 1941. 281p. $2.00. 
A tale of the da i of good ueen Bess. 
There is plenty of action, strolling 


ers, Secret service and . noble- 
4 all involved. 


WEBER, LENORA MATTINGLY. — | 
for your supper. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1941. 216p. $2.00. 


Dramatic companies traveling by wagon 
were to the interior what the show boats 
were to the river towns. A very human 
family makes up the “Dramatic Company of 
the Rockies.” ere is a rival comaeny but 
it can vf et the best of Grand Patri Aunt 

Hitty inks pla acting immoral an 
nn NW to take Dora and one of the “And 
sisters” to a small town in Ohio where she 
will learn to do ladylike things such as 
“weaving the hair of departed loved ones 
into but spite of all this 
the story ends happily. 


Witper, Laura Little town 
$3.00, the prairie. Harper, 1941. 288p. 
Another one of the series of books of the 
American frontier that Mrs. Wilder makes 
so interesting for upper grade girls. The 
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WRIGHT, BuRNABY. Spunky. Bin- 
ford and Mort, 1941. 22p. 75c. 

A little brown dog, loving and_ beloved. 
A story to be read children while they 
look at the pictures, 

Writers’ program, comp. Legends 
of the mighty Sioux. Albert it- 


man, 1941. 158p. $1.50. 

It would be good if the Federal Works 
Agency or onet organization could extend 
this project to gather the folk lore of other 
early Americans before it XL too late. Suit- 
able for ages 11-13 and those inte in 
Indian truths and legends. 


Education and Psychology 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. How to locate 
educational information and data. 2nd 
ed. Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 
439p. $4.00. 

A manual for any research, as well as 

ide for finding library materials. The 

out ines ae clear and the details well worked 

out. This book will be distinctly helpful to 

graduate ‘students and will save much time 

‘or those cting graduate students in their 
early attempts to do research. 


BorMANN, Henry H. Unit costs of 
school buildings. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1941. 83p. $1.60. (Contri- 
butions to education #842). 

The author carefully presents and evalu- 
ates many methods recommended and em- 
pores in estimating capital outlay for school 
buildings. The basic study is limited to school 
building construction New York 


state. is study seems to be a definite con 
tribution to the field. 


BRUECKNER, LEo J. Adapting instruc- 
tion in arithmetic to individual dif- 
ferences. University of Minnesota 
press, c1941. 55p. $1 .00. (Individual- 
ization of instruction #4). 

An excellent resume of modern theory 
and research findings concerning the teach- 


ing of arithmetic. e emphasis is definitely 
on ~ 2 aids set against a 


practical application to local 


CHAMBERS, M. M. The colleges and 
the courts, 1936- 40. Carnegie founda- 
tion for the advancement of teaching, 
— 126p. gratis. 

port of recent re- 
garaing higher United 
tates, since 1936. The treated 
are as follows: University and college per- 
sonnel; State and municipal institutions; 
Privately controlled institutions; Fiscal re- 
latio’ ps; and Financial support. 


Chicago Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Conference for administrative 


officers of public and private schools 
Proceedings of the tenth annual Con- 
Administrative adjustments 


ference: 


1942) 


required by socio-economic change. 
University of Chicago press, c1941. 
235p. $2.00 (Volume IV). 


Proceedings of the tenth annual confer- 
ence of Administrative officers of public 
and private schools. The addresses vary in 
quality. The Lege wid is not compre- 
hensive, but well selected. 


Cook, WALTER W. Grouping and 
promotion in the elementary school. 
University of Minnesota press, c1941. 
65p. $1.00. (Individualization of in- 
struction #2) 


An illuminating presentation of the chief 
problems of grouping and promotion. Studies 
are cited that bear upon these problems and 

ractical conclusions are drawn. The cita- 

ons are distinctly eclectic, but seem suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 


DeBoer, JoHN J., ed. The subject 
fields in general education. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, c1941. 239p. $1.50. 


This book is an attempt to discover whe- 
ther the major high school ——— can be 
planned eo in the interest of the 
growth of the pupil. The subjects repre- 
sented include the social studies, foreign 
languages, science, mathematics, home _eco- 
nomics, health and Pre education, busi- 
ness education, and art. The final chapter 
of the book discusses the possi 
breaking down the barriers between subjects 
in order to build a curriculum to meet basic 
human needs. The book is significant be- 
cause it was prepared by representatives of 
various subject groups and not by those who 
advocate a new organization of the curricu- 
lum. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. AND OTHERS. Ele- 
mentary school building portfolios; 
portfolio A, Elementary school class- 
rooms. Teachers college, Columbia, 
c1941. 80p. $3.00. 


This portfolio consists of 80 sets of floor 
plans, elevations, and isometric drawings of 
elementary classrooms—75 of which ve 
been selected from various school systems 
throughout the country and 5 plans are 
proposed by the authors. It is an excellent 
compilation of modern innovations in school 
architecture which tend to make school 
rooms more livable. For the most part, the 
classroom plans meet the basic accepted 
standards except for Plate 80 in which 
pupils will be obliged to look into the win- 
dows as they face the platform. 


FosTER, JOSEPHINE C. The children 
in our schools. University of Minne- 
sota press, c1941. 94p. $1.00. (In- 
dividualization of instruction #1). 

A presentation of samples of the kinds of 
data showing individual differences in chil- 
dren. The point of view is factual and the 
me resen interpretation seem 


an 
imited, partly, no doubt, in the interests of 
brevity. 


GARDINER, JEWEL AND BAISDEN, LEO 
R. Administering library service in 
the elementary school. American li- 
brary assn., 1941. 161p. $2.25. 


A rather full picture of the service which 
should be rendered by the elementary li- 
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brary. The relation of the library to the 
teaching program is stressed in addition to 
its value in stimulating a desire for good 
reading. The book will be found particu- 
larly useful to teachers who are interested 
in the function of the elementary library 
and to Library School instructors in train- 
ing school librarians. Due to the fact that 
the co-author is a school administrator, the 
book will probably prove more influential 
in helping other administrators shape con- 
structive library programs in elementary 
schools than if it had been written entirely 
by a school librarian. 


GOLDFARB, WILLIAM. An investiga- 
tion of reaction time in older adults 
and its relationship to certain observed 
mental test patterns. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1941. 76p. $1.50. (Con- 
tributions to education #831). 


A research monograph dealing with an old 
——- of relatively minor importance. 

arious statistical treatments of the data 
are not convincing in establishing the sig- 
nificance of the data themselves. 


_ Gray, Georce W. Education on an 
international scale, a history of the 
international education board 1923-38. 
Harcourt, Brace, cl1941. 114p. $2.00. 


The history of education is largely a his- 
tory of the relationships of mortal men to 
finite, determinate events. Gray’s Education 
on an international scale is no exception. It 
is of particular interest to Peabodians be- 
cause of the connection of a man, Wickliffe 
Rose, with events which Gray depicts on 
an international stage. As Gray aptly puts 
the thought, “It is difficult to understand 
the phenomenon of the International Edu- 
cation Board without some knowledge of 
Dr. Rose. The son of a Tennessee clergy- 
man, he had served in various college posts, 
as instructor, aS professor of philosophy, as 
dean, and had become administrative officer 
of the Peabody Education Fund, when in 
1910 at the age of forty-eight, he was called 
to enter the field of public health as head 
of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission.” 
As administrator of this commission he 

ained the experience from which the plan 

or the International Education Board arose. 

According to a statement in the Introduc- 
tion of this volume, written by Raymond B. 
Fostick, Dr. Rose was professor of philosophy 
at Peabody College for ten years. 


One ae this book is prompted to ask 
ee can I learn more about this man, 
ose?” 


Gray, §., ed. Adjusting 
reading programs to individuals. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dept. of education, 
1941. 344p. $2.00. (Supplementary 
educational monographs #52). 


This is the third volume of the Proceedings 
of the Conference on Reading held annually 
at the University of Chicago. Volume con- 
sists of lectures or digest of the same that 
were delivered at the conference the major 
Soapes dealing with: 1. Characteristics and 
differences among learners that affect read- 
ing program, 2. techniques of adjustment in 
teaching ae 3. techniques of adjust- 
ment in promot ng growth ough reading 
in various school subjects at elementary 
and high school grades. 
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HAMILTON, ROBERT R. AND Mokr, 
Pau. R. The law and public educa- 
tion with cases. Foundation press, 
1941. 579p. $4.75. 


Concise textual discussion of topics con- 
cerning school law is supplemented by per- 
tinent cases. The textual treatment is clear 
and the cases are so presented as to be 
easily understood by laymen. The topics 
presented are important, but some important 
ones are omitted. For example, there is 
no coordinated treatment of the responsi- 
bilities and liabilities of school officers and 
teachers. 


HEPNER, HARRY WALKER. Psychology 
applied to life and work. Prentice- 
Hall, 1941. 771p. $5.00. 


A book for student counselors, guidance 
experts, rsonnel directors, and executives. 
The background of psychological theory 
and data is rather sketchy and eclectic. The 
specific suggestions for applications are 
based on general experience as well as upon 
psychological principles. The viewpoint i 
that of a business man. 


Knicut, Epocar W. Education in the 
United States. 2nd. rev. ed. Ginn & co., 
c1941. 669p. : 

This book represents the reviewer's choice 
for a text in the course, History of educa- 
tion in the United States. Bases of choice 
were: authenticity, readability, organization 
of content, and standing of the author, 
all of which were judged to be high enough 
to warrant the choice. 


Lioyp-JONES, ESTHER AND FEDDER, 
RutH. Coming of age. Whittlesey 
house, c1941. 280p. $2.50. 

This book considers the problems that 
young people face in Coming of age. It is 
intended for the use of young people. The 
section under the topic “Men, women, and 
love” has particular virtue. The volume has 
one possibility which the author may not 
have envisioned, namely, the use of the 
book by adults for insight into a subject 
that is usually treated in a manner too 
technical to be of much value. 


Minnesota. University. University 
elementary demonstration school. 
Illustrative teaching units for the 
elementary grades. University of Min- 
nesota press, c1941. 99p. $1.00 (In- 
dividualization of instruction #3). 

A series of units, one for each grade. 
These units are designed to illustrate ways 
in which individuals may grow in personality 
through learning activities concerned with 
matters of immediate importance to the 
learner. 

Price, Creative group 
work on the campus. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1941. 437p. $3.25. (Con- 
tributions to education #830). 

A very interesting book. It should be of 
great help to those engaged in student 
guidance. 

Rope, FREDERICK T. Opinion con- 
flict and school support. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1941. 164p. $2.00. 
(Contributions to education #838). 
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This study defines public opinion and an- 
alyzes many of the better techniques which 
have been employed in determining public 
opinion. The author’s chief contribution lies 
in the technique developed for 9 
opinion regarding educational issues an 
policies. It is related to school support on 
in a general way because support depends 
upon public opinion. This is a good study 
in the field of public relations. 


Saucier, W. A. Theory and practice 
in the elementary school. Macmillan, 
1941. 537p. $3.25. 


The suggestions for teaching are much 
better than the argument, which is distinctly 
ex parte; so much so that it is almost propa- 
ganda. The book is particularly helpful in 
that it shows how unit teaching may be 
practiced in schools still organized on the 
Subject matter basis. 


SMALL, GEoRGE D. The dean of 
men’s viewpoint. National assn. of 
ay and advisers of men, 1941. 200p. 


An annotated bibliography of references 
of interest to deans and advisers of men. It 
is divided into three parts. Part I covers 
history, philosophy, research activities, defi- 
nitions, training and qualifications of the 
dean. Part II covers counseling, study 
habits, personality development, etc. of col- 
lege and high school students. Part 
covers data gathered from a questionnaire 
sent members of the National Assn. of Deans 
and Advisers of Men. It is a full, clear-cut, 
= comprehensive bibliography on e 
opic. 


STrRANG, RuTH. Group activities in 
college and secondary school. Harper, 
1941. 361p. $4.00. 


A good discussion of the Paiensohy. aims, 
purposes, etc., of group activities in high 
school and college. Much emphasis is given 
to the organization and administration of 
all types of student groups. It is well done 
and should receive a hearty reception by 
workers in the field. 


Wuittnc, J. L. Shop and class at 
Tuskegee. Chapman & Grimes, c1941. 
114p. $2.00. 

The atmosphere of Tuskegee permeates 
this volume. With no attempts to romanti- 
cize the author lets facts speak for them- 
selves. The reader will get a good picture 
of the basis of Tuskegee’s success. 


Literature 


Boyce, Burke. Perilous night. 
Viking press, 1942. 560p. $2.75. 

A novel of the Revolution. The story 
deals with the lives of common people in 
upper New York state doing their part dur- 
ing stirring times. Mr. Boyce has created 
real characters who live and move as defi- 
nite personalities. The detail of life at that 
time and place is authentic, adding educa- 
tional value to an interesting story. 


JEANETTE. Narcissa Whit- 
man, pioneer of Oregon. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. 318p. $2.50. 


A true story of an heroic woman, one of 
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the first to cross the continent. This jour- 
ney and the life with her husband, a mis- 
sionary to the Indians, gives historic value 
to a stirring account of heroism and ad- 
venture. 


Lowe, CorInNnE. Knight of the sea: 
the story of Stephen Decatur. Har- 
court, Brace, 1941. 286p. $2.50. 


The life of Stephen Decatur. This true 
story of the conquering of the Barbarry 
Pirates and of the War of 1812 is both good 
history and an interesting book, especially 
for children in the upper grades and junior 
high school. It gives an excellent picture 
of the beginnings of our navy. 


Lutes, Detta T. Country school- 
on Little, Brown, 1941. 327p. 
2.00. 


Autobiographical, Country schoolma’am is 
an authentic picture of life in the easy 
eighties when the author, at sixteen, became 
a country schoolma’am. lly’s adventures 
in community living are like country air 
and gingerbread — refreshing with their 
simple charm. 


MAYER, EDWIN Justus. Sunrise in 


my pocket. Julian Messner, c1941. 
245p. $2.00. 

A three-act play on the last days of Davy 
Crockett. Full of movement, good charac- 


terization, and fine folk flavor. 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE Covert. James 
Whitcomb Riley, Hoosier poet. Julian 
Messner, c1941. 265p. $2.50. 


The story of a man whose friends were 
never disappointed in him—James Whitcomb 
Riley. An interesting biography told with 
understanding and knowledge. The poet’s 
youth, his successes and his trials, his loves 
and his songs are all woven into a simple 
yet charming life of the Hoosier poet. 


PHELPS, EpitH M., ed. Book and 
library plays for elementary and high 
school use. Vol. II. H. W. Wilson, 
1941. 265p. $2.25. 


A collection of amateur plays which have 
been found useful for arousing interest in 
good reading and good books and for help- 
ing children develop a proper appreciation 
for the library. is new collection is a 
lively one. It is well prepared and the 
plays are full of action and present a wide 
variety of themes suitable for production 
by children from the lower grades through 
high school. This volume, along with the 
first, should find its place in every school 
library collection. 


Sune, Hitt. Carlyle and the Saint- 
Simonians. Johns Hopkins press, 1941. 
1191p. $2.25. 

An analysis of the influence upon Carlyle 
of the ideas of the French Saint-Simonians, 
particularly of their concept of historical 
periodicity. An admirable piece of scholarly 
writing, carefully documented. 


The University of Chicago press 
catalogue of books and _ journals, 
1891-1941. University of Chicago 
press, c1941. 432p. $1.00. 
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Issued on the occasion of the University’s 
semicentennial celebration. The catalogue 
includes full bibliographic data for the 2726 
books and — the scholarly journals, 
and a brief history of the Press, during its 
first fifty years. 


WarreL, Harry R. AND ORIANS, G. 
Harrison, eds. American local-color 
stories. American book, cl1941. 846p. 
$3.50. 

A valuable collection of stories spanning 
almost a century of fiction of locale. Justi- 
fiable emphasis is placed on those early 
nineteenth century writers who began our 
literature of realistic and native materials. 


Science 


BuTLER, CHARLES H. AND WREN, F. 
Lynwoop. The teaching of secondary 
mathematics. McGraw-Hill series in 
education. 

This book offers concrete help for teaching 
mathematics in the secondary schools. The 
authors take up in order: the place and 
function of mathematics, the improvement 
and evaluation of instruction, and the teach- 
ing of the special subject matter. The book 
should be a valuable addition to the pro- 
fessional library of every teacher of mathe- 
matics; it presents material that should un- 
doubtedly be of interest to administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers of education; it 
should be an excellent textbook in a teacher 
training course. 


CouRANT, RICHARD AND ROBBINS, 
HERBERT. What is mathematics? Ox- 
university press, c1941. 52Ip. 


This book is rather unique in its breadth 
and depth of treatment of the subject matter 
of mathematics. It should be of interest 
to everyone seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion expressed in its title. 


HowarD, Mathematics 
teachers’ views on certain issues in 
the teaching of mathematics. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, 1941. 134p. 
$1.60. (Contributions to education 
#827). 

An interesting study of some of the im- 
portant issues in the teaching of secondary 
mathematics. There is some question as to 
the reliability of the results claimed, but 
the issues raised are worthy of consideration. 


WHIppLe, Frep L. Earth, moon and 
planets. Blakiston, 1941. 293p. $2.50. 


Each in turn with newest information and 
superior photographs. 


Social Studies 


BearD, CHARLES A. Public policy 
and the general welfare. Farrar and 
(Amer- 


Rinehart, c1941. 176p. $1.50. 
ican government in action). 


An evaluation of the democratic heritage, 
showing how its principles have expanded 
into broader meanings as the times require. 
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Democracy, the product of the struggline 
masses, not the natural result of laissez faire 
capitalism, must be further utilized for the 
welfare of the majority. e answer to the 
world’s economic problems cannot be found 
in Communism or Fascism, supposedly pro- 
letarian in nature, but rather through a 
further extension of the democratic process 
with honest and efficient administration. 
Certainly such an eminent historian and 
political scientist is qualified to s 
through the voice of experience. Though by 
no means conclusive, the author's position 
is sane and admirable. 


Benson, Georce C. S. The new 
centralization. Farrar and Rinehart, 
c1941. 181p. $1.50. (American 
government in action). 

Brief comprehensive survey and summ: 
of the problems of efficient government. 
Decentralization through federal-state co- 
operation seems the most obvious answer, 
“Efficiency plus safety is the watchword.” 
State government is seen to be the chief 
source of governmental waste. Reform here 
seems the least disturbing to American 
traditions and most likely to be effected. 


DuryvEE, WILLIAM B. A living from 

the land. World pub. co., 1941. 189p. 
49c. 
Practical suggestions for part-time farm- 
ing. The book is intended for those who 
know very little about country life and who 
need a general introduction to the possi- 
bilities and limitations of such life. Dis- 
tinctly for city folks considering pos A to 
the country. Copyright 1934 and published 
in 1941. "The bibliography has not been 
brought up to date. 


HAMBLEN, STEWART B. AND ZIMMER- 
MAN, G. FRANK. spending. 
Harper, c1941. 448p. $1.80. 


This is an excellent book for use in junior 
and senior high school in the field of con- 
sumer education. The materials are pre- 
sented in clear and straight forward English 
with many concrete application of principles 
to practice. 


Harsco, JOSEPH C. Germany at 
war. Foreign policy assn., 1942. 96p. 
25c. (Headline books #33). 


Questions everybody is aiving about Ger- 
many, answered authoritatively and with 
common sense. A contribution to common 
understanding of war problems and at a 
moderate price. 


Jones, Lioyp L.; TONNE, HERBERT A.; 
AND Price, Ray G. Functions of busi- 
ness. Gregg pub. co., cl941. 557p. 
$1.80. 

An unbiased appraisal of the American 
business system and the relationship of the 
consumer to it. Its primary aim is to help 
students to a better understanding and ap- 

reciation of the economic or business world. 

e book contains many business and con- 
sumer projects which help to make it more 
interesting and well-sui to the senior 
high school level. 


KuMMER, FREDERIC ARNOLD. The 
torch of liberty. John C. Winston, 
c1941. 300p. $2.00. 


[March 


This is a story of the fight for freedom 
through the ages. It is recommended for 
supplementary reading in the social studies 
at the secondary level. The k is timely 
but there is no evidence of carelessness in 
the work. The particular virtue of the book 
lies in its human sopeal. It is the kind of 
book that boys and girls will read by choice. 


Laski, Harotp J. The strategy of 
freedom. Harper, 1941. 144p. $1.50. 


Mr. Laski rings all the changes he can 
think of on the theme that “without victory 
(over Hitler) all the necessary conditions for 
the establishment of socialism are absent.” 


McGinty, MARTHA EVELYN, trans. 
Fulcher of Chartres; chronicle of the 
first crusade. University of Pennsyl- 
vania press, 1941. 90p. $1.00. 


This volume is a chronicle of the first 
crusade. It is based on original source ma- 
terial and is complete enough to give a true 
picture of the topic considered and at the 
same time brief enough for use in the class- 
room. The volume merits a strong recom- 
mendation. 


MILTON, GEORGE Fort. Conflict, the 
American civil war. Coward-McCann, 
c1941. 433p. $3.50. 


A treatment of the forces effective in the 
Civil War. This includes social, political 
and economic forces as well as milit ones. 
There is a conscious simplification of many 
complex situations in order to bring out 
important connections and influences. This 
is probably ay | to accomplish the pur- 
pose, but leaves a desire for more detailed 
presentation in many places. The book is 
a definite contribution to this understand 
of opposing forces of the period. 


Nixon, H. C. Possum Trot. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1941. 192p. $2.50. 


The first half of this book presents an 
interesting and obviously authentic picture 
of a Southern rural community. Xgainst 
this picture the latter part presents an in- 
terpretation of trends and Suggestions as to 
remedial measures. The significance of the 
book lies in the later part, which is not so 
— and interesting to read as is the first 
part, 


Pennock, J. Rotanp. Administra- 
tion and the rule of law. Farrar and 
Rinehart, cl941. 259p. $1.50. (Amer- 
ican government in action). 

An excellent presentation of the problem 
of administrative efficiency in relation to the 
maintenance of democratic freedom. While 
the discussion is in terms of law and gen- 
eral administration of government, the an- 
alyses are so clear as to be of distinct value 
to school administrators. 


Rucu, L.; McKenzie, GorDon 
N.; AND McCLEAN, Marcaret. People 
are important. Scott, Foresman, c1941. 
283p. 

This book is designed to aid high school 
boys and girls in solving certain personal- 
social problems. e book is divided into 

arts. Part I bears the title of “You;” 
part II, “You and your activities;” part III, 
“You and others.” The illustrations in the 


book are attractive and pertinent to the 
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ideas they purport to represent. High school 
boys and girls will find this book interesting 
and worthwhile. 


Justin H. The annexation 
of Texas. Corrected ed. Barnes & 
Noble, 1941. 496p. $4.50. 


A scholarly treatment of an important 
affair. The book is based on_ first-hand 
sources and the data is presented in an in- 
teresting manner. Although the subject 
“The Annexation of Texas” has been treated 
by many scholars, it is probably true that 
this is the best monograph on the affair. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ALEXANDER, A. G. Outline and 
manual of world literature. Book 1— 
Ancient and medieval. Book 2 — 
Modern. John S. Swift, 1941. 2 vols. 
Bk. 1—$1.15, bk. 2—$1.35. 


A fine aid to the mastery of world litera- 
ture, arranged by countries and periods. 
Important writers, titles, synopses of plots 
of long works and a discussion of literary 
movements and characteristics make up the 
work. A good tool for the student in a gen- 
eral reading course in world literature. 
Planographed. 


BETTs, EMMETT ALBERT AND AREY, 
Maset-Louise. Guide spelling 
progress. Grades 2-8. American 
book, c1941. 7v. Grades 2-3, 44c each, 
grades 4-8, 48c each 


Among the textbook, rather than work- 
book, types of spellers, these are rather 
superior. Their s' = | helps are a marked 
arenes over more conventional 
exts. 


GREGG, JOHN Rosert. Applied sec- 
retarial practice. 2nd ed. Gregg pub. 
co., c1941. 534p. $1.80. 


A text which provides information and 
practice needed by every secretarial candi- 
date. In addition to the emphasized duties 
of a secretary, such as filing, telephoning, 
composing business letters, operating office 
machines and handling mail, there are 
special drills in English, typing, shorthand, 
and arithmetic. In the final three chapters 
the author deals with job-finding in a prac- 
tical but challenging manner, 


Hoses, GLENN M. anv McKinney, 
JAMES. Practical mathematics. Amer- 
ican technical soc., 1940. 597p. $2.40. 

A review of the processes of arithmetic 
from elementary number concepts to prin- 
ciples of percentage; equations, formulas. 
and graphs from algebra; and mensurational 
geometry. It is designed for home study 
and vocational preparation “for beginners 
and those who have forgotten.” The subject 


matter is presented in a very formal man- 
ner. 


Krout, John A. An outline history 
of the United States since 1865. 6th 
ed. Barnes & Noble, c1941. 230p. 75c. 
(College outline series). 


This is a concise outline history of the 
U. S. covering the period 1865 to 1940 in- 
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clusive. It is organized under seventeen 
topics and the topics are arranged chrono- 
logically. It should be quite valuable for 
college students for review or teachers for 
handy reference in outline work. 


Kyte, Georce C. The principal at 
Ginn and co., c1941. 495p. 
3.25. 


An up-to-date text for elementary prin- 
cipals and principals in training. The view 
point and materials are those of the large 
urban school. For this reason it is not 
particularly well adapted for pre-service 
preparation of principals most of whom will 
find their first positions in smaller schools 
in smaller places. 


LEeNNES, N. J. Senior practical 
— Macmillan, 1941. 584p. 
0 


This is an excellent textbook treatment 
of some very practical information. The 
mathematical discussion is presented in a 
context of information sufficient for intelli- 
gent comprehension. 


McCa.ti, WILLIAM A. AND CRABBS, 
LetaH M. Standard test lessons in 
reading for small schools. Teachers 
college, Columbia, c1941. 90p. 


A collection of ninety short exercises for 
the development of reading abilities. Es- 
pecially helpful in remedial work with re- 
tarded readers who need the stimulation of 
objective evidence of their success and im- 
provement. Manual of directions under 
separate cover. 


McLean, BetH BatLey. The table 
graces; setting, service, and manners. 
Manual arts press, cl1941. 64p. 80c. 


This book concerns itself with the art of 
meal service and etiquette. There is a 
reason = for every statement of pro- 
cedure for th table graces. Photographic 
illustrations of various table sets and ar- 
rangements are most informative. As a 
guide for teaching the arts of entertaining 
and being entertained, this book should 
prove invaluable. I recommend it as es- 
pecially suitable for teaching junior high 
school children. 


SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH. The 
American way. Iroquois pub. co., 1942. 
263p. $1.28. 


An up-to-the-minute supplementary 
reader for the social studies classes for 
grades six through twelve. It contains a 
brief account of each important crisis in 
American history and accompanies it with 
the text of the document oration or poem 
associated with the incident. It begins with 
the Mayflower Compact and extends through 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941 and includes the text on the declaration 
of a state of war. Would be especially good 
for classes in Americanization. 


STONE, CLARENCE R.; GuyTON, PEARL 
V. AND GorDON, ARMISTEAD C. Cypress 
knees. Webster pub. co., c1942. 370p. 
75) (Southern life and literature 


A supplementary reader for intermediate 
and upper grades. The material included 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 


AMERICAN 
MASTERPIECE 


There is more than beauty to this mas- 


terpiece among all classroom furniture 
—the American Universal desk-seat. 
Its features include many important 
improvements in sight-conservation, 
posture and comfort. We have tried to 
make both the American Universal and 
American Envoy lines as modern as 
today’s educational ideals. Many edu- 
cators believe we have suc- $ d 

ceeded. At your convenience, se 
inspect these lines. ee 


concerns the south; some stories and poetry 
and a good deal of information. 


TurRNER, C. E. anD McHose, ELiza- 


| BETH. Effective living. C. V. Mosby, 


1941. 432p. $1.90. 


A suitable text in personal and community 
hygiene on the college level. Topics are 
ne in a logical sequence and are 
ased on recent scientific findings. Prac- 
tical applications are made to effective 
every-day living. 


WALRAVEN, MARGARET KESSLER AND 
Haut-Quest, ALFRED L. Library 
guidance for teachers. John Wiley, 
1941. 308p. $2.75 


The authors criticize the “narrow program 
of teacher education” which has failed to 
train teachers to use the varied materials in 
all areas of the curriculum. e volume 
“attempts to apply library science to the 
needs of secondary school teachers” in guid- 
ing r= in an increasingly independent 
use of source materials.” he emphasis is 
pees upon the teacher’s knowledge of 
ibrary procedures and materials as aids ir 
romoting student learning. The treatment 
is practical, the bibliographies at the end of 
the chapters are selective and incidents 
from school situations add to the interest 
and readability. This is one of the out- 
standing education books of 1941, particu- 
larly for those engaged in training or super- 
vising high school teachers. 


Winsor, ArTHUR S. Modern higher 
plane geometry. Christopher  pub., 
c1941. 214p. $2.25. 

There is an abundance of material treated 
in a characteristic geometrical manner. e 
student completing a study of this text 
should have a very comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the “higher 
geometry” of the triangle and circle. 


Books Received 


A. L. Crass. Dinner at Belmont. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 385p. 
A tale of life and love in Nashville yn | 


the glamorous days of the late Fifties an 
the terrible days of the Sixties. 


DEAN, VERA MICHELES. The struggle 
for world order. Foreign policy assn. 
ret 96p. 25c. (Headline books 


Moore, MErrILu. Sonnets from the 
Fugitive, 1922-1926. Boston, The au- 
thor, c1937. 46p. 
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eAnnouncing 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Southworth and Southworth 
A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF TRIAL 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, more 
than ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of the basic principles of our American way of life. 


THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American-Democracy has developed 
from the days of the Mayflower to 1942; what it stands for; the advantages 
it offers to all who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, owe our govern- 
ment. 


This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own 
and be thoroughly familiar with. Furthermore, these students should be 
encouraged to discuss it with their parents. One of the greatest contributions 
which schools can make at the present moment is to be sure that every 
citizen of the United States has a thorough understanding of why we are 
fighting to defend our American Democracy. 


Net Price, $.96, f. o. b. shipping point. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PRINTING e ENGRAVING A 
LITHOGRAPHING 
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School and College Annuals 
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MARCH 


For the Health and Fitness 


Program of America’s High-School 
Physical Education Classes 


TEACHING 


ATHLETIC 


SKILLS 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here is the book that high-school physical-education instructors have needed for years as an 
aid in developing a purposeful program of teaching athletic skills to classes large or small, in 


cramped or unlimited space. 


No more endless searching for meager references to skills games— 


no more over-reliance on calisthenics or monotonous drill—no more pointless “horsing’’ games in 


gym! 


Here are 215 tested, effective skills games, with charts, covering 6 chief sports that 
adolescents like, and 2 spots that they will carry through adulthood. 


In addition to the 8 


chapters of coordinated skills games in Part II of the book, there are 7 chapters in Part I that 
deal with the organization of this modern program in accordance with best current educational 


principles. 


Part I 
The Skills Program 

The 7 chapters in Part I present the modern 
philosophy of physical education, explain and 
solve the problems that confront the instructor 
in developing a program of teaching athletic 
skills, apply the basic principles of education 
to the problems of teaching athletic skills, de- 
velop techniques for the teaching of the skills, 
and deal with the organization of the pro- 
gram. Writing out of experience, the author 
shows how such a plan increases pupil en- 
thusiasm for the physical-education period, and 
how play in competitive athletic skills games 
improves every pupils’ ability and interest in 
the actual games. 


Part Il 
215 Skills Games 


Each of the 8 chapters in Part II deals with 
one athletic game, and offers on the average 
27 competitive skills activities, in the mastery 
of each of the skills of the whole game can be 
taught as an interesting game in itself. These 
chapters cover soccer, touch football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, softball, and track and field; 
also the two games most likely to be carried 
into adulthood, golf and tennis. Each skills 
chapter is divided into introductory games, re- 
lays and simple contests, games and skills 
checks. And there are numerous suggestions 
on improvising, constructing, and obtaining 
equipment where the budget is limited. Pre- 
pare for an improved wartime physical-educa- 
tion program by ordering a copy today on 10- 
day approval. 


List price $2.75—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 
SOCIAL, VOCATIONAL 


Personnel Work in High School 


By Germane and Germane 


Practical techniques for discovering plus a comprehensive 
program for developing the needs, capacities, and interests of 
the high-school student. 

Concrete suggestions for improving the student’s reading 
ability and helping him to develop more efficient study habits. 

Tests, inventories, and questionnaires which may be mimeo- 
graphed and put to work in any school. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


AN EVALUATION 
OF MODERN EDUCATION 


Edited by J. PAUL LEONARD, Ph.D., and ALVIN C. EURICH, Ph.D. 
Both of the School of Education, Stanford University 
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“HOLD FAST TO THAT 
WHICH IS GOOD” 


In Emergency,—even in Crisis,—it is of profound importance 
that we discriminate judiciously between what we shall main- 


tain and what we shall give up, in order to win our battle. 


Those institutions on which our way of life is founded should 
be jealously guarded and even strengthened. The FREE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL is not the least of these. 


While the schools do not produce machines of steel and rubber, 
yet in a long view,—looking toward post-war conditions as well 
as victory,—their functions are perhaps fully as important. 
Education is an indispensable service in preserving our heritage 
and our standards of living. Shortsighted economies may be 
very disastrous. 


Teaching personnel should be fully maintained; physical 
equipment kept as nearly normal as possible; and adequate 
textbook materials supplied as usual. In fact, it is essential 
that the textbook program shall be improved and kept in line 
with current needs. 


We shall appreciate the opportunity of cooperating as usual 
in this field. 
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